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Don’t just say brown — say Hovis. That’s what we’ve been saying month after 
month — and we’ve been rather expecting you to ask ‘Why should I?’ 

It’s a fair question, and you’re entitled to know the facts — so here they are. 
Judge for yourself. 


When a miller makes wheat into flour, he 
doesn’t just crush the grain into powder—he 
separates it into three parts. 

These are:— 

1. THE WHITE ‘KERNEL’ of the wheat grain. 
This is mainly starch, and the experts call 
it the endosperm. 

2. THE HUSK OR BRAN. This is the tough, 


fibrous outer skin of the grain, which our 
digestive systems cannot absorb. 


3. THE WHEATGERM. This contains a high 
proportion of the wheat’s nourishing 


properties. 


Now what happens to these three parts of the 
wheat once they have been separated ? That 
depends upon what kind of flour the miller 
intends to make. For instance... 


WHITE FLOUR is made from the white endo- 
sperm alone. The bran is taken out and used 
to make animal foods. The wheatgerm goes 
too—and to make up for its loss, synthetic 
vitamins and other nutrients are added. 


BROWN FLOUR varies, but usually contains 
endosperm, part of the wheatgerm, and a fair 
proportion of bran. Wholemeal flour is made 
from the whole grain, with nothing added and 
nothing taken away. 


HOVIS FLOUR. This is natural, creamy-white 
flour, from which all the indigestible bran has 
been taken away. The wheatgerm has gone, 
too—but only temporarily. It is lightly toasted 
to improve its flavour and then put back into 
the flour. Then extra wheatgerm is added, so 
that the bread contains about eight times the 
normal amount. 


Well, now you know the facts, what do you think?. Have we been fair to say 
‘Don’t just say brown — say Hovis’? Or should we go even further and say... 


Don't just say bread-say Hovis 
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—Portrait of the Week- 


NW Moscow, the American, Powers, was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment for spying on’: the 


Russians, and in Nairobi the white man, Poole, |. 


was hanged for the murder of a black man. 
* 


THE MALI FEDERATION of Senegal and the Sudan 
Republic broke up and there was trouble among 
the Mali troops in the United Nations forces in 
Katanga: Irish troops took overs The Security 
Council gave Mr. Hammarskjéld a vote of con- 
fidence for his handling of Congolese affairs (the 
Soviet Union withdrew a counter-proposal that 
was doomed to defeat) and so, less expectedly, 
did Mr. Lumumba. The Algerian rebel ‘govern- 
ment’ asked for a referendum of the Algerian 
people. on self-determination, to be conducted 
by the United Nations. The World Bank and the 
British and United States Governments promised 
a £30 m. loan to Ghana for the Volta River dam. 


* 


TWO RUSSIAN DOGS, Belka and Strelka, and a 
number of anonymous mice and flies, came back 
alive from a flight in outer space, the first living 
beings to do so. Mr. Molotov came back from 
Outer Mongolia—the first living being to do so 
and become Soviet Representative on the Inter- 
national Atomic Agency in Vienna. Three people 
in Madrid who were watching the United States 
balloon satellite ‘Echo’ glide across the firma- 
ment were glided into by an earthbound motor- 
scooter. The Soviet Union expelled still more 
American students for taking photographs in 
Moscow and the US Army detained Russian 
officers for photographing in Stuttgart. President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to let him impose 
economic sanctions on the Dominican Republic, 
because of ‘the flagrant violation of human rights 
by the Trujillo regime,’ and most experts prophe- 
sied a breaking-off of diplomatic relations. This 
did nothing to mollify Dr. Castro’s feelings to- 
wards both parties, and he announced that Cuba 
was ‘armed to the teeth’ to resist the “Yankee 
mercenaries.” 
* 

PATRICK NEARY, chairman of the National Sea- 
men’s Reform Movement, was committed to 
prison for contempt of court, the judge holding 
that he had committed a breach of the injunc- 
tion restraining him from inciting seamen to 
break their contracts with the Cunard Company. 
Except in Southampton, where it seemed to be 
fizzling out, the unofficial strike went on, notably 
in London, Glasgow, Liverpool and Hull, with 
sympathetic token outbreaks overseas, in Canada 
and New Zealand. There was a smaller but much 
publicised strike of Automobile Association 
clerks in Birmingham. The Pressed Steel Com- 
pany abandoned its plan to establish a factory 
in Jarrow, still -a relatively depressed area. In 
London another kind of distress was caused by 
the operations of the Rent Act, about which 
representations were made to Mr. Henry Brooke 
by local councils, tenants’ associations and 
Labour and Tory Members of Parliament. 
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BEA MADE A RECORD PROFIT Of more than £2 m., 
the sort of success which seemed likely to go on 
eluding British Railways especially as they sent 
some hundreds and thousands of pound notes by 
mistake to a Whitechapel dealer in place of 400 
pairs of boots and 134 duffle coats. Thieves 
gagged and bound the guard on the Brighton 
Pullman and rifled the mailbags; family doctors 
got a promise from the Ministry of Health of 
more money (but not of the proposed ‘merit’ 
awards) without having to gag or bind any civil 
Servants to speak of, A summons undér the 
Obscene Publications Act was issued against 
Penguin Books in respect of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover and heard at Bow Street. In Accra, a bill 
was passed to impose newspaper censorship; in 
London, the TUC decided to free the Daily 








Herald from its obligation to support TUC and 





Labour Party policies. 
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THE PROSECUTORS 


s Penguin Books Ltd. have been summonsed 
Picsin the Obscene Publications Act, the 
case of Lady Chatterley’s Lover is now sub 
judice; and this means... . 

But what does it mean? The trouble with the 
law of contempt in this country is that because 
defendants are allowed neither trial by jury nor 
the right of appeal it tends to be more arbitrary, 
and more capriciously exercised, than any other 
law. The fact that it is arbitrary and capricious 
has actually convinced the Government that 
legislation on the subject is required; but until 
the new law (if it is passed) has been in opera- 
tion for some time, so that a body of fresh 
precedent can be established, it will be impossible 
to define contempt with any degree of certainty. 

In the meantime, though, the pessimism of 
some members of the profession, reflected in 
Mr. Blom-Cooper’s letter in our correspondence 
columns this) week, is hardly justified. Un- 
doubtedly contempt can be committed by a 
journal which is held to have prejudiced the 
chance of a defendant receiving a fair trial even 
though no formal charge has been made against 
him at the time the article appears; but whether 
contempt ought to be made retrospective in this 
fashion is very doubtful. Certainly the procedure 
©:n be justified only where its aim is to protect 
the accused, to ensure him a fair trial. The State 
does not need such protection; and to allow 
the authorities the right to invoke the threat of 
the law of contempt before they make any 
formal charge would offer them a tempting 
device to hush up scandals simply by insisting 
or insinuating that a prosecution was imminent. 

Nor can we accept Mr. Blom-Cooper’s asser- 
tion that if he had praised the literary merits 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover in his letter he (and 
the Spectator, for: publishing it) would be com- 
mitting a contempt. It is true that, technically, 
almost any reference to Lawrence could be 
claimed as having a possible relevance to the 
trial; but to regard the law of contempt as a 


great wet blanket covering all such contingencies 
is to misunderstand its purpose. It is not designed 
to prevent discussion of anything that could con- 
ceivably influence a juror; its aim is to ensure 
that no juror’s mind is changed by improper 
influence. 


This is particularly important in connection 
with any trial for obscenity. Most juries are 
employed simply to decide on matters of fact. 
In other cases, such as libel, though they have 
to base their decisions on a matter of opinion, 
it is their own opinion which counts. But in a 
trial for obscenity their own opinion—in the 
narrow sense—may not matter. They are asked 
to take a wider view; perhaps to set aside their 
own feelings, if they are convinced by the evi- 
dence that a work which they may personally 
find revolting is deemed to have literary or 
artistic value (which they may be incapable of 
assessing) transcending the risk that it may 
deprave. In such circumstances, it can be argued, 
the public (of which the jury will in theory be 
a representative microcosm) should be en- 
couraged to have as comprehensive an idea of 
the book on trial, and the whole literary com- 
plex surrounding it, as possible—including praise 
and condemnation. The fact that some police- 
men have decided that Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
ought to be prosecuted ought not to be con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for stopping all com- 
ment on Lawrence or the book for the duration 
of the case. We are not arguing for trial by 
newspaper; obviously it would be a contempt if 
a journal now decided, say, to publish an open 
letter to the jury arguing for or against the de- 
fendant, or in any way tried directly to influence 
the result of the trial. But justice, in these cases 
where juries have to exercise opinion, cannot 
exist in a vacuum; and references to Lawrence 
or his works, favourable or unfavourable, should 
not be held to jeopardise the prospects of a 
fair trial. 


Mr. Blom-Cinoper might have made another 
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point. The Observer this week courageously 
‘called the decision to prosecute Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover ‘wrong-headed’—courageously, because its 
legal correspondent (who happens to be Mr. 
Blom-Cooper) might well have been worried that 
by doing so they were committing a contempt. 
But any decision to prosecute is an administrative 
decision; it consequently must be subjected to the 
same scrutiny and, if necessary, the same 
criticism as any other act of State. And whatever 
the outcome of the trial, one criticism has to 
be made. 

Prosecutions are not necessarily justified be- 
cause they are legal: not even because they are 
‘succesful. A classic instance of a wrong- 
| headed prosecution which was both legal and 
successful was a case not so long ago when a 
motorist left his car to rescue somebody from 
drowning, and was rewarded for his good deed 
by a fine for illegal parking. So it is with the 
case of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Sir Allen Lane 
can reasonably compare himself to a motorist 
who is summonsed—as he thinks, wrongly—for 
obstruction; and who finds that on the same 
street, apparently creating much more obstruc- 
tion, are a dozen other cars whose owners the 
police have not summonsed. Where this happens, 
the law is not broken, but it is brought into dis- 
repute; and one of the duties of the authorities 
who control prosecutions is to see that it is not 
thus brought into disrepute. How, then, can they 
account for the fact that, at a time when London 
is deluged from shops and stalls with the works 
of authors whose avowed object in writing is 
to exploit indecency, they have picked on Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover? 

The reason, apparently, is that Lawrence in 
the book. makes explicit what other authors tend 
to leave to the imagination—though makijgg sure 
that the imagination is first well stoked up with 
salacity. And it is understandable that the police 
should work by this simple test: they are not, 
after all, literary critics, but they are capable 
of. recognising certain words and phrases, and 
underlining them. Naturally, then, the police 
are more likely to pounce on an author who 
is explicit than one who operates through sug- 
gestiveness. But there is no reason why the 
authorities—the Home Secretary, the Crown 
Law Officers, the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions—should fall into the same error: particu- 
larly in view of the fact that, as Roy Jenkins 
points out in his letter, the police representatives 
went on record before the Select Committee— 
on whose report the Obscenity Act was based 
~—that they intended to use their powers to deal 
with the obviously pornographic, leaving works 
which were even marginally ‘literature’ alone. 

In the circumstances, it is disheartening that 
they should have sanctioned this prosecution 
while turning a blind eye to—say—the récent 
Diana Dors serial in the News of the World 
and a score of other seamy publications of a 
similar nature. Not that we would argue that 
the News of the World ought to have been 
prosecuted: but if such palpable salacity is to 
be allowed to slip through the net, at the same 
time that action is being taken against Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, then something must be 
seriously wrong with the mechanism which con- 
trols prosecutions for obscenity under the new 
Act—or with its controllers. 
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Which Leaders? 


CCORDING to one of the better-informed of 
Atte numerous ‘trailers’ which the public has 
been shown of the Monckton Commission’s 
findings, the Report is going to recommend that 
the Central African Federation should continue, 
but that the individual States should be granted 
the right to secede after a stated period. This 
is what was expected; and in theory it sounds 
reasonable. But the question now is whether 
events are moving too fast for federation—at 
least of the kind the British Government has 
always wanted—to be possible. The situation in 
Northern Rhodesia—as Erskine Childers, who 
has just returned from a tour there, reports in 
an article this week—is critical. Kenneth Kaunda 
has promised his followers that there will be 
talks by October. If—as Mr. Macleod insists— 
there can be no talks until next year, the chances 
are that Mr. Kaunda’s supporters will turn in- 
stead to the men who have argued that his policy 
of non-violence cannot succeed. 


Mr. Macleod is in a difficult position. He is 
tied, to some extent, by old commitments and 
loyalties for which he was not personally respon- 
sible. In its dealings with the Federation, the 
Government here was naturally tempted to put 
its faith in the individuals who appeared to offer 
the best hope of holding the centre and per- 
suading their countrymen gradually to accept a 
multi-racial society. But the old distinction be- 
tween Right and Centre has now virtually dis- 
appeared: in face of what appears to the Whites 
to be the threat of black domination, they are 
tending to cling helplessly to authority, and to 
refuse concessions, pointing to the Congo as the 
reason why. In any case, what the Whites want, 
or can be persuaded to accept, is no. longer so 
important. The pace of African advance to power 
in the rest of the continent has been so rapid that 
nationalism cannot be contained in Northern 
Rhodesia simply by ignoring it. The nationalist 
leaders must be allowed to have some say in the 
design for their country’s future: the only choice 
that remains is—which leaders? 


Kenneth Kaunda is probably the most states- 
manlike figure, next to Julius Nyerere, that 
African nationalism has thrown up; and Mr. 
Macleod and his advisers should be grateful that 
they are dealing with him and not a Lumumba. 
If they consider, for a moment, they must see 
that Kaunda has an unanswerable case. Accord- 
ing to the stock government propaganda in the 
Rhodesias over the past year, the Nyasalanders 
took a foolish and dangerous course last year, 
for which their party had to be repressed and 
its leaders gaoled. Yet here is Dr. Banda, out 
of gaol, leading a delegation to talks in London, 
and coming back with concessions. 

The moral, in short, is that violence works. 
Kaunda, on the other hand, has always preached 
non-violence. But he has not been given talks 
in London; he is hardly even allowed to speak in 
Rhodesia. In short—non-violence does not work. 
There could hardly be a more obvious and 
direct invitation to the Africans in Northern 
Rhodesia to brush Kaunda aside. If they do, 
and violence erupts, it will not merely mean 
the end of federation; it will destroy the 
last hope of a multi-racial society in Central 
Africa. ; 
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No Bid for NATO 


CCORDING to the Mail's lead story on Tuesday, 
the reason that General Norstad has warned 

the NATO powers that he is considering handing 
in his resignation this aytumn is not, as stated, 


on account of ill-health but because ‘he is making fF 
a final, major bid to jolt the Allies into a realisa- } 


tion that the quarrels in NATO are reaching 
danger point.’ This interpretation is almost cer- 
tainly correct; and in his article this week Colonel 
Lort-Phillips reveals just how feeble NATO has 
become. 


It can, admittedly, be argued that the organisa- 


tion ought to be regarded as an expression of a § 


will to resist any aggressor, rather than as an 
assurance that the resistance will be effective. To 
some extent this is true: the West has been 
sheltering behind the Bomb; and whatever its 


limitations, the Bomb has been, and remains, | 


more important than any weight of conventional 
armament. Still, a military alliance devoid of 


military strength—like a law which cannot be | 


enforced—is bad: the weakness of NATO is a 
reproach to the West even if it is not a danger. 
And for this Britain must take much of the blame. 
In its desire to end conscription the Government 
here has not only refused to admit the validity 
of NATO requirements; it has also put itself in 
a position where it cannot without hypocrisy 
criticise the deficiencies or defections of the 
government of any other member country. 


Probably, as Colonel Lort-Phillips argues, 
NATO has served its purpose, and should be 
allowed to disappear; or perhaps the nature of 
the organisation should be changed. But there 
can be no excuse for pretending that it is a 
shield, or even a trip-wire, if it has become—to 
nobody more than to the men who are in charge 
of it—an elaborate pretence. 


Tightening the Gag 


HE Government of Ceylon has shown itself 
sp be unusually far-sighted. Normally an 
administration which is backing towards auto- 
cracy waits until the newspapers begin to pro- 
test, and then gags them on the grounds that 
they are unpatriotic or irresponsible. Ceylon has 
reversed the process: the newspapers are to be 
silenced before they can protest. Rubber and tea 
plantations will not at once be nationalised, 
because Ceylon badly needs foreign capital; but 
as some of the things the newspapers might say 
about conditions in Ceylon might discourage the 
foreign capitalist, the government has deemed it 
wise to take them over, to make sure that every 
prospect pleases—at least as presented in the 
press. 


The usual excuses are being made: chief 


among them that the press will in fact be more > 


free, because the shares will be widely distti- 
buted among members of the public. But the 
more widely the shares are diffused, the greater 
will be the power of the State. Mrs. Bandaranaike, 
admittedly, has now changed her mind about 
direct intervention; her government, she says, 
does not propose to take up any part of the share 
capital in the newspapers itself. But why should 
it? It can easily direct them without holding any 
of the capital, provided that it can spread the 
shares wide enough to prevent any individual of 
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group from gaining control. Nor is her excuse 
‘anybody can start a rival paper’ valid. Who is 
going to start a rival paper, with the precedent of 
appropriation by the State the moment its oppo- 
sition looks like becoming effective? 


Sir Lewis Namier 


1 Lewis NAMIER was the greatest British 

historian that the twentieth century has yet 
produced. That he was not recognised as such by 
the public was his own fault. He never shared 
Macaulay’s ambition to displace the latest novel 
on the tables of young ladies with a book of his 
own, and he never produced a work of easy 
narrative that would appeal to the book-buying 
and library-borrowing public. That he was also 
not fully recognised and rewarded in the aca- 
demic world was the fault of the University of 
Oxford, which evidently thought pre-eminent 
scholarship a positive bar to its highest honours: 
in its churlish treatment of a historian of 
eighteenth-century England the university was 
harking back to its best eighteenth-century tradi- 
tion 

By origin a Polish Jew, Namier had a pro- 
found admiration for the great families of 
England and their political achievements (liberty, 
he was fond of saying, was the child of aris- 
tocracy). Conservative though he was in outlook, 
he was revolutionary as a historian: in his great 
works The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George Ill and England in the Age of the 
American Revolution he upset all the prevailing 
ideas and inherited attitudes about eighteenth- 
century politics and about George III. Later, in 
his Revolution of the Intellectuals he was to per- 
form the same service for 1848, and for much of 
European history in the nineteenth century. 
Nearly all of his shorter essays on a variety of 
subjects displayed a similar originality and power. 


Interested in the whys of history rather than 
the hows, and relying always upon original 
sources and his own researches, Namier’s output 
—despite his great industry—would never have 
been conspicuously large; but it would have been 
much greater than it was if it had not been for 
his work for Zionism and his interest in con- 
temporary affairs—particularly his hatred of the 
policy of appeasement. Even the most convinced 
Zionists might regret that his enthusiasm for 
Zionism kept a number of great works unwritten; 
but his collection of Judaica in his various books 
of essays leaves no doubt as to how important 
the subject was to him, and they are probably the 
most moving and eloquent pleas for Zionism that 
have ever been written. 


If Namier’s great achievement was to prevent 
people looking at the eighteenth century through 
twentieth-century eyes, he himself sometimes 
looked at the twentieth century through 
eighteenth-century eyes. His opinion of current 
events was always worth hearing, but his judg- 
ment became less reliable. He produced some 
memorable denunciations of the pre-war policy 
of appeasement and its apologists, and he was 
merciless in his treatment of those Germans who 
published books after the war explaining that it 
had been everybody else’s fault but their own; 
but he never fully adjusted his mind to absorb 


the tremendous changes of the post-war world. 
Believing with Meredith that the connection be- 
tween men’s utterances and their real thoughts 
and desires is at best tenuous, he was ruthlessly 
entertaining when demolishing politicians’ pre- 


tensions and rationalisations of their behaviour; , 


he looked elsewhere for the real explanation of 
their actions—an attitude which in his books led 
to him being accused of having taken the mind 
out of history. The accusation is imprecise, al- 
though Namier certainly rejected the intellectual- 
ist fallacy, and in doing so could be said to be in 
the line of Marx, Freud and Graham Wallas. 
Over the last few years ‘The History of Parlia- 
ment’ increasingly monopolised his time and he 
became ever more reluctant to write on anything 
outside his central task. Although several times 
tempted to write articles for this journal on 
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foreign policy in the Thirties, he always in the 
end decided not to on the ground that it would 
take too long to get the subject up again, and he 
confined his contributions to the Spectator to 
eighteenth-century subjects. But he became more 
and more sure that he would not live either to 
complete ‘The History of Parliament’ or to write 
the full biography of Charles Townshend on 
which he had set his heart. 

Namier was generous in encouragement and 
help to others—and not only to those who were 
working in his own field. To those who dislike a 
conversation being educative, and who prefer it 
to be in sentences, not in paragraphs, Namier’s 
company demanded too great an effort. To 
everybody else he was a most stimulating and 
engaging companion. 

IAN GILMOUR 


The Great Wash 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


‘I aM sure,’ said President Eisen- 
hower between rounds, ‘Powers 
has not been brainwashed.’ And 
Captain Powers’s father took one 
look at his son’s demeanour in 
the dock and told reporters in 
confirmation, ‘That’s my boy.’ 
The President’s certainty, not to 
mention that of Captain Powers’s 
family and the whole of the 
British press, seems to have been based on the 
fact that Captain Powers obviously believed what 
he was saying. Since this is precisely the effect 
that brainwashing is meant to have on its victims, 
it is not easy to understand the logic that argues 
from such an effect to the absence of a cause for 
it. As a matter of fact, to anybody with five 
senses and the ability to keep his head while all 
around him are throwing theirs away, it is clear 
that Captain Powers was meticulously brain- 
washed into the exact degree of co-operation that 
his captors required and then carefully rehearsed 
in the part his shattered will was to play. 

This I shall presently demonstrate. But before 
doing so, I had better say clearly that I am not 
criticising Captain Powers for his behaviour. 
Indeed, I am concerned to vindicate the character 
of a brave young man whom the incompetence, 
cowardice and irresolution of too many Western 
leaders and voices of opinion have eagerly helped 
to condemn and betray. There is not the slightest 
doubt that Captain Powers compromised with the 
Russians; and the vacillating poltroonery of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower leaves us to conclude that he did 
so of his own free will. But he didn’t. 

First, the evidence a posteriori. There is almost 
too much of this. The entire bearing during the 
trial of Captain Powers could only be that of a 
man who had been carefully taken through the 
role he was to play. He answered difficult and 
dangerous questions without hesitation, and with- 
out relaxing the air of confidently calculated 
deference that was the very last attitude a man in 
his position, with his training, could have been 
expected to adopt on his own. At no time did he 
consult sotto voce with Grinev, his “defence 
counsel’ (a Soviet lawyer was recently disbarred 


for arguing that the client he was defending was 
not guilty of the charge against him), though at 
a number of points such consultation seemed 
essential. And the language in which he confessed 
his ‘crime’ was exactly the language that we have 
heard over and over again from the dock in 
Soviet show-trials. ‘I have committed a most 
serious crime and deserve punishment. .. . I 
have committed a crime . . . deeply repentant 
and profoundly sofry . . . a man who has deeply 
realised his guilt.” Most macabre touch of all was 
his demeanour during his final statement to the 
‘judges,’ which was that of a Christian martyr 
going with genuine gladness to the lions—the 
precise, textbook effect that the unburdening of 
the conditioned mind through induced confession 
inevitably has. 

The chief objection to the argument that 
Captain Powers was brainwashed has been, 
pathetically, that he argued with the prosecution 
from time to time. But it is not the fact of his 
answering back that is important; what counts is 
the area in which he was permitted this carefully- 
controlled exercise at the end of a carefully- 
measured rope. He was allowed to disagree with 
the prosecution on such trivia as the markings 
on his aeroplane; but he made, with hideous and 
tragic completeness, all the points that were im- 
portant to the Soviet case. He admitted flying his 
aeroplane from Turkey, from Pakistan and from 
Germany. He admitted that his flight had de- 
stroyed the Summit Conference—but this, of 
course, was the fault of those who sent him, for 
whose decision he was profoundly sorry. He de- 
clared that he would not, given the choice again, 
undertake such work. His aeroplane, he said, had 
been serviced by British forces. And—the point 
at which the stage-manager’s head could be seen 
poking round the wings even by the blind— 
Cardinal Spellman had been at Adana to bring 
the blessing of the Church to the aggressive plans 
of the American warmongers. 

There was, after all, no need for Captain 
Powers to confess in the more traditional manner 
of Moscow trials of the Stalin model: President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Herter had obligingly done 
this for him months ago. His role was a more 
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subtle and complex one—that of chief witness for 
the prosecution in the Soviet indictment of the 
United States Government and its allies. He 
acted that part to perfection—but can it be seri- 
ously supposed that he would have been allowed 
on to the stage if the producer had not been 
quite certain that he would be word-perfect? 
One unscripted outburst, one false step, and the 
whole evil charade would have fallen apart. 

As it was, it received rave notices from practi- 
cally the whole of the British press, some of 
which ought to have known better. The flight was 
‘a foolish, ill-timed blunder, an example of 
‘American folly.” The trial was ‘conducted fairly,’ 
and ‘when Powers is sentenced the whole Western 
alliance is sentenced.’ The success of the trial— 
which was after all never meant-to be anything 
but a propaganda exercise—must have astonished 
its organisers, who could hardly have believed 
that they would get such reactions in the com- 
mitted nations of the West, whatever might have 
been the effect in Delhi, Accra or Singapore. 
Once again, there is demonstrated—as a by- 
product of the trial—the effect of the Soviet 
censorship on reporting from Moscow. Only one 
British national newspaper—the Daily Express— 
has a resident correspondent in Moscow, together 
with a representative of Reuters. (There are 
about nine resident Americans.) I have seen at 
first hand the conditions under which these men 
must work, which is quite simply that they are 
not permitted to send home the truth in any form; 
when they are relaying some official Soviet state- 
ment, any comment or explanation they may add 
to expose its falsity will be immediately excluded 
by the censor, and a correspondent who re- 
peatedly submits censorable material is warned 
that he may be expelled if he does so any more. 
With remarkable skill and even more remarkable 
patience, these men continue to probe for any 
chink through which they may let the world 
know the reality of Soviet, conditions, and of 
course when their copy arrives it may well have 
added to it the gloss the senders cannot supply. 

The correspondents who covered the trial did 
as good a job as the circumstances allowed. But 
in fact the pass was sold in London and Washing- 
ton, not in Moscow. For the a priori evidence 
that Captain Powers was brainwashed into his 
co-operation is stronger, and more melancholy, 
than the deductive kind. I do not rely on such 
details as the fact that he was kept in solitary 
confinement for 108 days, which to a man accus- 
tomed to gregarious service life must have been 
nearly enough on its own to break his spirit. Nor 
is it necessary to rely on the fact that he was 
completely cut off from any contact with the West 
—either through letters or newspapers—during 
the whole period; and that he was not allowed to 
see the American lawyers retained on his behalf, 
or his wife, before the end of the trial (though 
this last fact is immensely significant; the irrup- 
tion into his induced fantasies of a living contact 
with reality, such as his wife, might well have 
destroyed the whole elaborate facade in a 
moment). 

Because the sad truth is that we have -been 
here before. There is no need to compare Captain 
Powers’s trial with the Stalin show-trials, in which 
men would confess to crimes which they had not 
only not committed but which it was quite im- 
possible for them to have committed. If we think 


of such trials, it is indeed true that the one which 
has just finished bears no relation to the one—for 
instance—in which Yagoda, then head of ‘the 
Ogpu, confessed that he had murdered his pre- 
decessor by spraying his office with poison from 
a flit-gun; nor to the one in which a doctor named 
Levin confessed to the murder of Maxim Gorki; 
nor even to the terrible Slansky-Clementis trial. 
But the whole of the Captain Powers trial was 
played out fifteen years ago, in the very same 
building—the Hall of Columns in Moscow—and 
to the very same encomiums of praise from the 
Times for the fairness of the proceedings and 
obvious independence of the accused. 

Sixteen Polish leaders went to Moscow at the 
end of the war to discuss co-operation with the 
Red Army. They disappeared for three months, 
and were suddenly produced for trial in the Hall 
of Columns on trumped-up charges. The parallels 
between the two trials seem positively uncanny 
until one realises that they are not uncanny at all. 
Hear the Times, in June, 1945: 

All the accused except one stated that the 
charges brought against them were wholly or 
partly correct... . 

The accused men showed no sign of strain and 
listened attentively to the witnesses. .. . 
General Ockulicki, who defended himself with 
spirit, denied . . . [he] stated his case with a 
vigour that has not deserted him at any time 
since the trial... . 

Three men were acquitted [they had pleaded 
guilty]. . . . Baginsel, one of Mr. Eden’s candi- 
dates for a new Polish Government, one 
year ... Urbansk, another of Mr. Eden’s candi- 
dates, four months . . . the trial was conducted 
in an atmosphere of = slackening _ ten- 
SoG + ss 

A noteworthy feature was the freedom allowed 
the Poles in setting forth their political views. .. . 
General Ockulicki . . . said he had been treated 
well during his imprisonment. . . . 
The conclusion of the trial . . . will help clear 
up many misunderstandings. . . . 

Plus ca change. But it ought to. Because one of 
the sixteen Polish leaders subsequently escaped 
to the West. He was Mr. Stypulkowski, and he 
told his story in Invitation to Moscow (Thames 
and Hudson, 1951), in which he related, in the 
most meticulous detail, how the trick was done. 
The continuous interrogations, the physical dis- 
comforts that do not amount, in the eyes of 
Times-washed sophisticates, to torture, the re- 
peatedly broken sleep, the carefully calculated 
undernourishment, the systematic questioning. 
Hear Stypulkowski: 

The cold in my cell was enough to make my 
breath visible, and as my strength waned I felt 
it more. 

Over the door is a very strong electric lighi 
bulb. It is lit almost incessantly and is always on 
at night. The beam falls directly on the bed of 
the prisoner. If at any time of the night I turned 
on my side, always the guard entered the cell 
and turned my head so that my eyes should 
directly face the lamp. 

One always had to leave the hands uncovered 
. . . [the guard] would gently, like a nurse with 
a child, remove my hands from under the 
blanket. . . . This always woke me, and pre- 
vented me for a long time from falling asleep 
again. 

During the seventy days of my examination 
there was only one night when I was not sum- 
moned. 

At the end of countless hours of discussion with 
Tichonoy, he still maintained that I had not told 
him anything at all . . . when at 4 a.m. I was 
called to the seventh examination I thought: 
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twenty will be about my limit. I had to endure 
one hundred and forty-one. 

The prisoner still relies on his intelligence, his 
critical powers and his character to guide him 
and restrict his depositions to harmless state- 
ments of fact. But here he is wrong. He does not 
realise that during the few weeks of questioning, 


his faculties have diminished, his power to 


reason has become corrupted 
Did Captain Powers, after all this, say in court 
that he had not been ill-treated? So, in exacily 
the same words, did General Ockulicki, one of 
Mr. Stypulkowski’s fellow-prisoners. 

And if Mr. Stypulkowski’s evidence was not 
sufficient, and it evidently wasn’t, there was that 
of Mr. Alex Weissberg, who detailed in his 
Conspiracy of Silence the same treatment leading 
to the same effect. He tells how he gradually 
came to wonder whether the idiot rigmarole with 
which he had been charged (the attempted assas- 
sination of Stalin and Voroshilov) might in fact 
be true; if you think that unlikely, try being 
deprived of sleep altogether for seven days and 
nights on end, and see how real reality seems to 
you. In the end, even a man as resilient as Mr. 


Weissberg ‘confessed’ (his interrogators cried out | 


at one point that he was torturing them), but 
was never put on trial, because he had, while he 
was fighting the treatment, repeatedly withdrawn 
confessions he had just made, and his captors 
could never be sure that he would not depart 
from the script in court. (So he-was handed over 
to the Nazis under the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact; 
he too eventually escaped to freedom.) 

Powers cracked in something under 108 days, 
Most of us would be unlikely to last half that 
time under treatment such as Stypulkowski and 
Weissberg—and a dozen others—recorded. 
(Actually, he may not have lasted quite that long, 
because if they had to reduce him to the condi- 
tion one of Stypulkowski’s fellow-prisoners 
reached—'His eyes were restless and wild, sunk 
deep in his skull. His skin was yellow and 
wrinkled. . . . The face ... was spotted. ... 
His body was incessantly shaking. . . . His feet 
were so swollen that they almost overlapped his 
footwear. His voice was uncertain and spasmodic’ 
—they would have needed a few weeks to get 
him looking fit again. Did he deny ill-treatment? 
So did the man Stypulkowski thus describes.) 

And having cracked, and played his part to 
perfection, he was rewarded by the Times saying 
that his trial had been ‘conducted fairly,’ and that 
‘a man who admits total guilt can be given a fair 
hearing in Russia,’ and that ‘the evidence given 
by Powers was sufficiently embarrassing for the 
West not to need any embellishing.’ 

We have no shadow of right to condemn 
Captain Powers for co-operating with the enemy. 
What is more, we would still have no right to 
condemn him even if everything said by the 
Russians and the Times about the fairness of the 
trial and the propriety of his treatment were true, 
for no man has the right to ask that another be 
a hero. But can there be condemnation too strong 
for those in the West who betrayed him before 
his trial, during his trial, and after his trial? We 
believe that the democratic way of life is prefer- 
able, on moral grounds among others, to the 
Communist. It is a belief that has been sadly 
shaken, these last few weeks, and can never again 
be quite secure while Captain Powers lies in gaol 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 
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The Limitations of NATO | 


By PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS* 


question the value of friends is to invite 
the charge of disloyalty. And when these 
friends are nations bound together in a military 
alliance, the charge may well be one of treason: 
for loyalty is the cardinal military virtue; and the 
disloyal comrade, who may stab you in the back, 
is a greater menace than the foe who confronts 
you openly in the field. To question the value of 
the NATO alliance today is bound to make many 
people hot under the collar. But not to question 
it is to hide one’s head in the sand. Both actions 
are uncomfortable, but only one is fatal. A 
military alliance which is militarily ineffective is 
a far greater danger than no alliance at all: 
uncommitted governments act cautiously, but a 
belief in a non-existent military security may well 
precipitate the very disaster which the alliance 
is designed to prevent. 

The NATO alliance today is completely in- 
effective. The military forces of the fifteen 
nations are unable to defend themselves against 
aggression from the East. This is a stark, un- 
assailable fact. To what extent nuclear deterrence 
plays a part in our security is beyond the scope 
of this article. But let us be clear about it. 
Strategic nuclear weapons, on which the theory 
of deterrence is based, are the sole prerogative of 
three nations, the US, Russia and Britain (France 
is a potential rather than actual nuclear power), 
and the means of delivery of these weapons is 
explicitly beyond NATO control, and explicitly 
the private concern of the nations who own them. 
NATO may or may not act as a trip-wire to set 
off global nuclear war. But a trip-wire is not a 
defence force, nor will a major nuclear exchange 
respect the fate of the other NATO nations any 
more than it will respect the fate of the neutral 
and uncommitted nations of the world. When 
nuclear suicide is at issue, the decision will rest 
with the owners of the-e weapons; and this can- 
not be otherwise. 

To press the nuclear button is to commit 
suicide. Everyone knows this. And no nation will 
voluntarily commit suicide for the sake of 
another nation, whatever ties bind them together. 
The American nuclear umbrella is a myth. 

To say this is not to question the good faith 
and the resolution of the American people. The 
responsibility of the President and Congress is 
primarily to the people of the United States, who 
elected them. They have no mandate from the 
people of America to condemn them to suicide: 
and this same limitation applies to all civilised 
nations, where suicide is considered as a moral 
failing. No civilised nation can ever press the 
button first. No civilised nation can ever press 
the button until it is too late to save itself and 
its friends. The deterrent may deter an enemy 
from using his own strategic nuclear weapons, 
but it will not deter him from doing anything 
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a—for that time—heartening number of votes; and 
later became one of the party’s treasurers, a post 
which he recently ceased to occupy as a result of a 
once revolution. He proposes to contest Ebbw Vale 
or the party if it decides to sanction his candidature. 


else. All other forms of aggression remain open 
to him. Thus the effectiveness of the NATO 
alliance depends solely on the weapons and man- 
power available to the NATO high command 
at any particular time, and to the powers of 
decision delegated to it by member governments. 

In other words, its effectiveness is closely 
related to the degree of unity and common pur- 
pose existing among the allies. Alastair Buchan, 
the Director of the Institute of Strategic Studies, 
and one of the best-informed military commen- 
tators in the world today, has this to say about 
NATO.{ ‘If an ambitious political aim does not 
govern NATO’s second decade, its purpose will 
be infirm, the tension between its members will 
grow, and its strategic and military planning will 
be a hand-to-mouth affair.’ True: But what 
‘ambitious political aim’ can NATO possibly 
have? NATO is a defensive military alliance, 
limited in time and space. Its fifteen member 
nations vary enormously in size, wealth and 
political development; and collectively they do 
not add up to a coherent geographic or strategic 
entity. Its most important members, the US, 
Britain and France, all have world-wide political 
commitments, which they cannot, with the best 
will in the world, subordinate to the ‘ambitious 
political aim’ of a regional military pact; and the 
smaller. NATO nations have no desire to be 
enmeshed in world-wide commitments. 

NATO is not designed to have an ‘ambitious 
political aim.’ The treaty does not envisage such 
a thing, and the machinery simply does not 
exist for such a purpose. The supreme body in 
NATO is the NATO Council, which consists of 
the fifteen foreign ministers and their deputies. 
These foreign ministers are responsible to their 
own governments and parliaments. They have no 
inherent powers in their own right, and they have 
no collective responsibility. They are delegates, 
committed in advance by the decisions of their 
respective governments. Their deputies have the 
status of ambassadors, limited to passing mes- 
sages. The Secretariat is nothing more than a 
post office. The present Secretary-General, 
M. Spaak, it is true, brings to his office the weight 
of his own considerable political reputation; but 
his influence springs from his personal qualities, 
and not from his office. 

We tend to talk about NATO as though it was 
a separate entity in its own right—a sort of 
supra-national State endowed with super-natural 
powers. It is nothing of the sort. It is an alliance, 
whose terms of reference and spheres of action 
are rigorously prescribed by agreement; and 
unless we take these limitations into account, we 
are bound to deceive ourselves as to its effective- 
ness. 

The limitations of NATO fall into two 
distinct categories: military and political. Let us 
examine the military limitations first. 

The Armed Forces of NATO are inadequate 
for their task. The original estimates called for 
a land force of seventy-four divisions; but it 
soon became obvious that nothing like such a 
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force would ever be mustered or maintained. 
Therefore at the Lisbon Conference of 1954, a 
reassessment was made, and a figure of thirty 
divisions was substituted. No serious observer 
has ever believed that thirty divisions were in fact 
enough. (Captain Liddell Hart has made out a 
case for twenty-eight divisions. But a condition of 
this is that the whole force should be an organic 


and mobile unity, which the NATO forces are — 


not.) The figure was based on what was possible 
without endangering the political and economic 
stability of the allies. The ‘appreciation’ was 
political rather than military. But accepting the 
magic figure of thirty divisions at its face value, 
let us remind ourselves that today NATO has 
twenty-one divisions, or nine fewer than the 
acceptable minimum. 

The French Army is committed up to its ears 
in Algeria. The German Army (the biggest single 
element in the whole NATO force) is as yet un- 
trained and unmanned. The British Army’s 
organisation and equipment are obsolete; it is 
unfitted to compete in a modern campaign. But, 
in any case, the NATO forces lack all flexibility 
and manceuvrability. Each of the separate 
national armies is differently equipped, and there- 
by condemned to move backwards and forwards 
along its own lines of communications to its 
own supply bases. British divisions could not be 
switched in battle to the south, nor could French 
divisions be switched to the north. The Supreme 
Commander cannot concentrate his forces, or 
manceuvre them as an organic whole; each 
national contingent could be isolated and 
destroyed in detail. 

The Force has no effective air cover. The cen- 
tral Tactical Air Force, which is designed to 
cover the central front, consists of some 200 
fighter-bombers armed with nuclear weapons. 
But because General de Gaulle will not allow 
nuclear weapons on French soil except under 
French control, these aircraft are now based in 
England; and as matters stand, they could not 
intervene in the battle for Europe until too late. 

The NATO front line is inherently indefensible 
under modern conditions. The front line lies in 
a great semicircle from North Cape to Mount 
Ararat, a distance of some 4,000 miles. Its depth, 
in most cases, is a few hundred miles. A resolute 
aggressor, choosing his time and place, could not 
fail to achieve most of his objectives before 
the defenders even knew that the war had started. 

West Berlin, the key point of the cold war, is 
undefended and indefensible. The Russians could 
walk in tomorrow, and there is nothing NATO 
can do about it. Nothing, that is to say, but 
invite the US and Britain to unleash nuclear 
war. This is the fatal limitation of SHAPE’s 
well-known slogan of the sword and the shield. 
The shield is too small and too soft to protect the 
body of NATO, and the sword of nuclear 
retaliation, if drawn from its scabbard, brings 
disaster to both sides alike. 

But these particular limitations, although 
severally and collectively they add up to military 
disaster, do not themselves make up the sum 
total of NATO's military impotence. The greatest 
weakness is the complete absence of any 
coherent military strategy designed to deal with 
the problem of Russian military aggression as 
a whole. The NATO. shield forces would no 
doubt give a good account of themselves. By 
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courage and skill they would undoubtedly slow 
down a Russian attack, and inflict severe casual- 
ties on the invading forces in certain sectors of 
the front. So far so good, but what then? In this 
process, the NATO forces themselves would be 
annihilated. 

There are no reserves. There is nothing left to 
do but accept defeat or press the nuclear button. 
The days are gone when we could assemble great 
armies beyond the seas, and transport them to 
the battlefield. This is the fatal defect of a purely 
negative defence strategy. A Maginot Line is an 
admirable thing if it forms part of a coherent 
defensive strategy. The counterpart is a mobile 
force designed to counter-attack and defeat the 
enemy after he has been brought to a standstill. 
‘Ou est la masse de maneuvre?’ was Sir Winston 
Churchill’s famous question to General Georges 
when he visited the crumbling front in 1940. And 
the answer was, there was none. 

But long before Sir Winston had posed that 
question, it had been put by young Colonel de 
Gaulle in his book Vers Armée de Métier. In 
that clairvoyant book de Gaulle attacked the 
whole concept of military strategy based on static 
defence, and pointed out its inevitable conse- 
quences. But the ears of the Establishment were 
blocked. As he sadly comments in his memoirs, 

Such a conception of war suited the spirit of 
the regime. Condemned by governmental weak- 
nesses and political cleavages to stagnation, it 
was bound to espouse a static system of this 
kind. ... 

‘Condemned by governmental weaknesses and 
political cleavages —-NATO today is condemned 
to this same false doctrine, that it is only neces- 
sary to stop an enemy, and not defeat him; a 
doctrine which ensures that in the end you can- 
not even stop him. The NATO armies will no 
doubt conduct their Retreat from Mons, or their 
Dunkirk, with all the devotion of their predeces- 
sors. They will be writter off; and this time there 
are no reserves to take their places. 


* 


The political weaknesses of NATO are even 
more intractable. The ambitious political aim 
demanded by Buchan can only be built up on the 
firm foundation of an integrated political com- 
munity, united physically and psychologically, 
speaking with one voice, and acknowledging one 
single authority. Is such a concept possible? Is it 
even desirable? 

Is General de Gaulle interested in integration? 
On the face of it nothing is more unlikely. ‘Co- 
operation, not co-ordination’ is his policy—a 
policy which, Buchan points out, ‘is unfortu- 
nately the recipe for military disaster.’ 

Is Britain herself in the mood to submerge her 
sovereignty in a closer integration of NATO 
powers? Clearly not. Even the silken ties of the 
European Coal and Steel Community and 
Euratom are made to appear as fetters of iron; 
and sections of the British’ press work overtime 
trying to keep alive old hatreds of Germany and 
the German people, when these same people are 
now our most powerful and numerous allies this 
side of the Atlantic, and on them must fall 
the brunt of Russian aggression. In any case, 
Britain, France and the United States all have 
world-wide responsibilities which cannot be 
subordinated to the collective judgment.of such 
allies as Portugal, Iceland and Turkey: nor can 
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these allies have any desire to be dragged along 
at the wheels of our colonial chariots. 

So long as the fifteen nations remain ostensibly 
sovereign powers, the logic of their situation 
compels each one of them to formulate its own 
policies in isolation, and then, and only then, to 
seek a basis for co-operation. A United States of 
Europe is a possibility for the future. It could 
clearly be a viable political entity, and power- 
ful in international affairs. But a United States of 
NATO is not even a possibility. It could never 
be viable politically. 

For the present, we must recognise that 
security is a world-wide problem. No single 
aspect of it can now be isolated into a regional 
pattern. And it is not only military; it is economic 
and social. The implications of the Cold War 
stretch far beyond the Iron Curtain in Europe to 
every underdeveloped and uncommitted country 
in the world. Hunger, poverty, ignorance and 
injustice are at least as powerful factors in 
creating world tension as ideology. Events in 
Egypt, Iraq and Cuba, and indeed all over Asia 
and Africa, show how vain it is to classify all 
unrest and violence in the simple terms of Com- 
munism and anti-Communism. The breakdown 
of the Disarmament Conference was largely due 
to Chinese pressure. Whether China wanted to 
sabotage the talks or join them is beside the 
point. The point was that a disarmament treaty 
without China’s signature would merely be a 
piece of waste paper. 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
have both publicly stated on many occasions that 
there is no alternative to co-existence. A détente 
is now vital. And in any détente,. the neutral 
powers must play an increasingly important part. 
For much of the world, the Cold War is becoming 
frankly a bore. Our economic and political 
classifications do not fit into the social patterns 


Towards 
By ERSKINE 


ORTHERN RHODESIA is racing towards crisis, 

with only weeks to go—andy only Mr. 
Macleod can halt the race. The Colonial Secre- 
tary repeated recently that there would be no 
constitutional talks on the territory until after the 
Monckton Report aad the Federal Review Con- 
ference. He may well believe that the situation 
can ‘hold’ this long: possibly this is the calm, 
self-assured advice reaching him from the Pro- 
tectorate Government at Lusaka. But to move 
among Northern Rhodesia’s 2,300,000 Africans, 
talk with their leaders, sound out those Europeans 
most closely in touch, is to obtain a depressingly 
different picture. The Africans will not ‘hold’— 
not beyond October. 

This one word, ‘October,’ is on the lips of 
every articulate African, whether on the Copper- 
belt or in Lusaka. It is a deadline as worrying to 
their key leader, Kenneth Kaunda, as it ought 
to be to Mr. Macleod. Returning from his tour 
of America and Britain some months ago, 
Kaunda deliberately cut back the then open 
pledge of ‘independence by October’ to ‘talks by 
October’—and persuaded his followers to accept 
this.. Such was and is their mood of impatience, 
and their suspicion of Sir Roy Welensky’s aims, 
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of Asia and Africa nearly as neatly as we pretenj 
to believe. The uncommitted nations are mor 
and more prepared to pick and choose elements 
impartially from both sides. 

World order, world security and world goy. 
ernment are becoming the major concern of al 
nations, whatever their form of government 
Nuclear development, hunger, poverty, ignor 
ance, trade, and capital investment can only & 
tackled on a world-wide basis; and regiond 
pacts which cut across the tangled skein of worl 
interdependence merely complicate matters. The 
proper framework for security and peace is the 
globe itself: the proper forum for all discussion 
is the United Nations—a United Nations in 
which all nations are members as of right. 

Where can the NATO Council fit into this pic 
ture? The answer is—nowhere. The circum 
stances which brought NATO into being no 
longer exist. In 1949 the United States alon 
possessed the H-bomb. There were no sputniks 
and no inter-continental missiles. We were still 
in the pre-nuclear age, when sovereignty had 
some meaning. That age has gone. 

The NATO Council’s advice and deliberations 
count for nothing. Summit talks take place with 
out its knowledge. The allied nations wage 
war from Algeria to the Persian Gulf, and on to 
the China Sea without its knowledge. The six 
nations of the Common Market make far-reach- 
ing plans for the future without its knowledge; 
the Portuguese suppress their opposition, and 
oppress their African subjects without its know- 
ledge. No body of statesmen in the world today 
takes more lying down than the members of the 
NATO Council. And this, of course, is not just 
done to annoy. It is the logical result of NATO’s 
impotence. 

NATO today has become a ‘meaningless 
symbol.’ It is time it was decently interred. 


October 


B. CHILDERS 


that they would certainly have accepted nothing 
less. Kaunda wanted to prove to Mr. Macleod 
that he and his United National Independence 
Party (UNIP) could command the non-violent 
discipline of Africans; and he has succeeded— 
but only towards ‘October.’ The whole policy of 
non-violence, in which Kaunda genuinely and 
deeply believes, is now committed to that dead- 
line for talks. He, and all who are really in touch 
with the African mood in Northern Rhodesia, 
are desperately worried about what may hap- 
pen if by then he still has nothing to hold up to 
his people as the fruits of non-violence. 

They know they are British Protected Subjects, 
like Nyasalanders: yet they have seen Mr. 
Macleod grant constitutional talks for Nyasaland 
-before the Monckton Report and before the 
Federal Review. Aware that Northern Rhodesia, 
with its wealth and far larger (70,000) European 
minority, is vital to the very existence of the 
Federation—where Nyasaland might be ‘written 
off’—Kaunda’s Africans naturally are suspicious 
of Mr. Macleod’s refusal to allow talks this year; 
they fear that they may be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of Welensky and the white-dominated 
Federation of the Rhodesias. No mere verbal 
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gssurances from Whitehall -will counter this 
sispicion now. 

Ironically, UNIP is banned on the Copperbelt 
—so that, although Africans there are as 
tense and expectant as elsewhere, Kaunda can- 
pot reach them directly with his theme of non- 
yiolence. Even in the other Provinces the police 
make it hard for him to put over his message: 
ja a month of recent travelling through the 
Northern Provinces, he was allowed to address 
only three meetings—to which thousands of rural 
Africans came from distant places—in one place 
25,000 of them, many waiting for him for seven 
days, fed by local missionaries. On tour, as in 
Lusaka itself, he and his UNIP colleagues have 
to appeal for non-violence to massed Africans 
who see him perforce accepting humiliating 
security-police orders—‘no meeting until all chil- 
dren have been removed . . . you can’t speak 
from the top of that van, our recording micro- 
phone won't reach that high,’ and so on. In July, 
there were only the occasional—but significant— 
shouts from the crowds that Kaunda was ‘too 
soft.. By a fruitless October, it will be very 
different indeed. 


Given these public humiliations, the popular 
food, unemployment, and the almost daily 
stimulus of African advance in neighbouring 
territories, the wonder is that Kaunda’s policy has 
field the day even this far. He is immensely 
popular and deeply respected for his ascetic be- 
haviour: Harry Nkumbula of the older African 
National Congress is now far behind the tall, 
handsome, blazing-eyed Kaunda who toured 
India and learned further non-violent precepts 
from Martin Luther King’s friends in Ghana. But 
trying to organise UNIP with: Indian Congress 
experience in mind, Kaunda cannot get the best- 
educated, most responsible Africans because these 
are often teachers, or in other jobs they will lose 
if they show their loyalties. The result: Govern- 
ment in Lusaka has some eighty minor officials 
of UNIP on violence charges—young and bitter 
unemployed clerks who Kaunda, knows are not 
the best men to help run the party. The ironic 
contrast with Nyasaland is significant. There, 
Government has publicly announced that African 
teachers may join and help run Banda’s Malawi 
Congress; the obvious lesson has been digested. 
But in Northern Rhodesia, Government merely 
points to the eighty charges as evidence that 
‘UNIP can’t be trusted.’ 


The final irony in this impending crisis may be 
seen in Kaunda’s specific proposals for the Octo- 
ber talks he seeks from Mr. Macleod. In order 


to reassure the European minority, he wants a 


Transition Constitution—an African legislative 
majority, but with all key Ministries (Chief, 
Justice, Finance, Defence) left in non-African 
hands. In the Africa of 1960, this is moderation 
indeed: in Northern Rhodesia, it is probably the 
last African proposal of its kind, and Kaunda 
the last leader likely to make it. 

But among the Europeans, only liberals like 
Sir John Moffat and the Central Africa Party are 
even aware of it. The rest, entrenched in grim 
determination ‘not to do what the Belgians did,’ 
are simply buying up every gun in the shops and 
joining new white home guard units. You find 
that you have to explain, even to politically active 
Europeans, what Kaunda’s proposals are—and 


even then, there is a kind of glazed indifference, 
as with eyes sighting over rifles from a stockade. 
The metaphor is quite apt: but this fearful 
European armament inevitably increases African 
suspicion about Mr. Macleod’s refusal to hold 
talks until after the Federal Review. If October 
comes (it may even be sooner) and Kaunda has 
nothing to show his people, their impatience and 
this European armament are virtually certain to 
ignite grave trouble. One isolated shot could be 
sufficient. 

Just before I left Lusaka, I asked Kaunda what 
he felt he must have from Mr. Macleod to hold 
things in order. He said that if he could even tell 
his people that talks would take place, in October, 
on ‘the principles that should govern the full 
talks,’ there was a good chance. He also needs 
official sanction to organise UNIP properly and 
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get the ideas of non-violence across throughout 
the territory. 

For Mr. Macleod, this involves not merely the 
gamble of ‘unleashing’ Kaunda and UNIP, but 
the tricky problem of placating Sir Roy Welensky, 
who knows that Kaunda and UNIP demand 
secession from the present Federation. But one 
cannot see what the sane alternative is. Sooner 
or later Mr. Macleod—and the European 
minority—will need a strong, highly disciplined 
African movement in Northern Rhodesia, like 
Banda’s Malawi, to negotiate with. Looking be- 
yond October, and into African impatience, it 
seems folly to hope that better leadership and as 
moderate a movement will somehow be available 
‘later’ if Kaunda is overwhelmed. Mr. Macleod 
has only a matter of weeks—possibly days—to 
decide. 


With a Little Bit of Luck 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


SUPPOSE it is impossible for an occasion like 

the handing over of a country’s government to 
look anything like as momentous as it really is. 
Everybody is trying so hard to measure up to 
the magnitude of the event that it must almost 
inevitably become a parody of itself. The un- 
reality of the Cyprus independence ceremony 
was intensified by the fact that it took place in 
the middle of the night. This furtiveness was at 
the insistence of the Cypriots, who wanted to 
play the whole thing down (it was not independ- 
ence that they had been fighting for, but self- 
determination, and they have not achieved that). 
The British would have preferred to depart in the 
blaze of a more splendid daylight hour. 

But at whatever time of day the ceremony had 
taken place, it would still have looked like a 
British comedy film with Peter Sellers playing all 
the parts. Archbishop Makarios was outrageously 
dignified and serene. Sir Hugh Foot, with an odd 
combination of ferocity, nonchalance and pomp, 
managed to look even more like a colonial 
governor than he normally does (his nerves only 
showed through in the constant trouble he had 
with his blotting-paper). Dr. Kutchuk, the junior 
partner, was demonstrably nervous and rabbity. 

Behind them were the men with the treaties. 
Chief among them was a tall, thin man with a 
receding chin, who looked as if he had been doing 
this all his life. He moved smoothly and silently 
from one signatory to another, imperiously 
thrusting the documents in front of them. The 
treaties were bound in red leather and came in 
all sizes. Some were small like pocket books, 
others huge and surrealistic, like pantomime 
props. Half-hidden behind a screen was a grim 
security man, bulging with pistol. 

The comedy had begun that morning, when the 
round and jovial Government Information Officer 
called a press conference to explain the arrange- 
ments for the ceremony He made two jokes; 
none of the bored, hot and irritable journalists 
laughed, and he looked as though he was going to 
be sick. At the end of his talk he told us to 
collect our passes from the girl standing by the 
door. Everyone rushed at her in a stampede, as 


NICOSIA 


if she were doling out free drinks. She cringed 
against the wall. The Press Officer leaped to the 
rescue. Plunging into the mélée he cried 
magisterially : ‘File through on my left. Anybody 
who goes on my right won't get a pass.’ Chas- 
tened, we queued obediently. 

We need not have bothered with passes, though. 
Dozens of people gained entrance to the chamber 
by just walking in the front door, following in the 
wake of people who had passes. Others strolled in 
through an unguarded side entrance and rang 
their friends on the press telephones. Once in, they 
could wander around the-building at will, into the 
Ministers’ council hall and into members’ pri- 
vate rooms. Or, if they didn’t mind the boredom, 
they could watch the ceremony from a balcony. 

At midnight the twenty-one-gun salute boomed 
out, making the building rock; crowds cheered, 
and, inside, the signing began. It lasted over an 
hour, in silence; then there was half an hour of 
speeches. Cameras were flashing all the while, the 
temperature was rising to the nineties, and the 
journalists and diplomats were getting ever more 
fidgety and redder in the face. Diplomatic Corps 
wives (all played by Sellers too?) fanned them- 
selves continually with their programmes. Next 
to me I overheard two Englishmen: ‘A unique 
experiment . . . a challenge . . . stimulating . . . 
exciting to see how it all works out.’ For all the 
world as if Britain had thought of it. 

Outside the police band were playing ‘With a 
Little Bit of Luck.’ Cyprus will need it. 
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Swing high, swing low. . . one little mortal, at any rate, is extremely 
gay. But surely life is gayer today for us all? In those drab days just 
post-war, it seemed that colour had been drained right out of our lives— 
now it’s back again. I.C.I.’s top-selling paints, like ‘Dulux’ and ‘Du-lite’, 
have rejuvenated homes, made offices and factories gay places to work 


in. Look, too, at the streets—the exciting colour schemes of the cars, 

the variety and brilliance of colour in summer dresses. These are 

LIFE developments that owe much to the genius of I.C.I.’s colour chemists. 
By devising paints that make painting a pleasure, by developing the 

ic world’s first fibre-reactive dyes—the ‘Procion’ and ‘Procinyl’ ranges, of 
extraordinary richness and fastness—they have helped to make life for 


EXHILARATI NG sak the rest of us really exhilarating. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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LADY CHATTERLEY 


Sim —As the sponsor of the Obscene Publications 
Act of 1959 I am surprised and distressed to learn 
of the recent policy of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. The Act was based upon the unani- 
mous report of the Select Committee on the subject, 
and was a compromise designed to give the police 
the stronger powers for which they had asked in 
dealing with the trade in pornography, while afford- 
ing a greater security to works with any claim to 
literary merit. Official witnesses stated that they 
would be quite happy to give full immunity even 
to works on the borderline of literature provided 
they had powers to deal with the obviously porno- 
graphic. The following interchange between the 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police and myself 
(the questioner) made the matter quite explicit: 


Suppose that it were possible to get more 
effective means of proceeding against the really 
filthy stuff, would it be a matter of comparative 
indifference to the police what happened to the 
borderline stuff? Complete indifference. 

Even if the position in getting prosecutions 
was made rather more difficult?—-Completely. 

The powers which the police asked for they have 
how received. Why, therefore, cannot the Director 
show a little good sense and respect the compromise? 
Could not our prosecuting authorities learn a little 
from the illiterate mistakes of their predecessors? 
—Yours faithfully, 

ROY. JENKINS 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sir,—You are quite wrong to state, as you do in your 
editorial on the Powers trial, that the English law of 
contempt is framed only to protect the accused from 
what might otherwise be an unfair trial. The law is 
designed to protect the fairness of the trial for both 
Prosecution and defence; in the nature of things the 
Weapon will be more frequently employed where the 
accused’s position is prejudiced. If I were now to 
indulge in a pean of praise for the literary merits of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover—as indeed Bernard Levin 
does in your issue—both you and I would be com- 


mitting a contempt of court. And since there ‘is ay 


view that contempt can be committed where pro- 
ceedings are clearly anticipated although no arrest 
has been made or warrant has been issued you may 
have already transgressed the law in Mr. Levin's 
delightful tilt at the authorities who prosecute for 
obscene libel. 

Is it right also te Seviet law against the 
Maxims of Lenin? I think the 1958 code has grave 
defects, but it does represent a step away from rigid 
subserviency of the courts to the State. I do not 
Suggest that the Soviet courts are a bulwark against 
the State on behalf of the individual, but there are 
Welcome signs that the Soviet.ceurts in non-political 
Matters are more frequently doing justice than could 


ever have been envisaged during the pre-Khrushchev 
era.—Yours faithfully, 

L, J. BLOM-COOPER 
20 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey 


{Mr. Blom-Cooper is mistaken: we did not argue 
that the law of contempt is framed ‘only to protect 
the accused’—though that ought to be its main pur- 
pose: we said it was ‘simply to enable the accused 
to have a fair trial.’ No trial would be fair if the 
prosecution was not also given protection; but in 
the nature of things it is usually the defendant who 
needs it.—Editor, Spectator.] 


BRAVE NEW UNDERWORLD 


Sir,—I must put Cyril Ray right on three points. 
I did not insinuate myself in the strip-clubs disguised 
as a member, but declared myself as a journalist col- 
lecting copy: the reception was cagy but finally 
acquiescent (probably because. as I mentioned, the 
publicity the strip-clubs had hitherto received may 
have been sensational but was equivocal and probably 
not, in the view of the entrepreneurs, without value). 
Second, Mr. Ray is wrong in supposing that women 
are not admitted. In several of the clubs I visited 
there was a sprinkling of accompanied women. 
Whether they were being softened up by their escorts, 
or were merely curious about the mysteries of the 
pre-eminently male magic circle, it was impossible 
to tell from their dead-pan absence of reaction. One 
girl sitting near me one evening looked as if she was 
trying hard to attend interestedly to a lecture on 
military history—which may support the belief that 
women are opaquely invulnerable to the visual 
stimulation that apparently so readily affects men. 
As to Mr. Ray’s final question whether this is ‘just 
another manifestation of our English hypocrisy’ or 
whether London’s clubs ‘really are lewder and more 
obscene than those of Hamburg,’ casting back to my 
memories of the Hamburg joints of ten years ago, I 
think the answer is ‘Yes’-—and I don’t see anything 
‘hypocritical’ about saying so. However, Mr. Ray was 
not wholly able to assess the degree of lewdness as 
several factual sentences were excised—no doubt for 
sound reasons of propriety—from my report.—Yours 
faithfully, 
KENNETH ALLSOP 
Gurneys, Holwell, Hitchin, Herts 


* 


Sirn,—Beware, beware, their flashing eyes, their. float- 
ing hair. I mean the lascivious contortions in the 
strip-tease clubs. If, as you suggest, these establish- 
ments were to be subject to more stringent control by 
the licensing authorities, so would the theatre clubs, 
which would then be defenceless against the muddlers 
and mufflers in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. The 
pornographer is protected by the same anomaly in 
the law as the purveyor of more civilised pleasures. 
The curious ambivalence of our legislation on 
pleasure—drinking, gambling, looking at things—has 
here some beneficial, if unintended, side-effects — 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN SAINSBURY 
20 Edgedale Road, Sheffield, 7 


* 


§ir,—Dr. Donald MclI. Johnson reverts to a familiar 
fallacy when he mentions, as a mark of our opulent 
society, the ‘ugly rash of street prostitution’ prior 
to the Street Offences Act. It is true that the police 
had stepped up the number of prosecutions by the 
simple device of pulling in the girls at more fre- 
quent intervals, but the evidence before the Wolfen- 
den Committee showed that the total volume of 
street prostitution in London had declined since the 


' turn of the century and had not perceptibly re- 


covered in recent years. 

I hope that some of our Members of Parliament 
will not overlook a further detail. The Wolfenden 
Report expressed the view that the law should not 
seek to extinguish prostitution: it envisaged that 
prostitutes driven off the streets would be allowed 
to carry on their profession by ‘less injurious’ means. 
‘Small advertisements’ were specifically mentioned. 
Mr. Butler introduced the Street Offences Bill as 
‘following exactly the recommendation of the Wol- 
fenden Report.’ It was, of course, acknowledged that 
the Act might bring about worse conditions which 
in their turn would call for further legislation; but 
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nothing was said during the debates in Parliament 
to indicate that as soon as the streets had been 
cleared the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, 
with the Home Secretary’s approval, would invoke 
existing laws to close those relatively inoffensive 
means of communication anticipated in the Report. 
It is impossible to comment while the case of 
the Ladies’ Directory is still sub judice, but the 
police have not waited for a conviction before mov- 
ing against those shopkeepers in Soho, Paddington 
and elsewhere who have displayed the ‘small ad- 
vertisements.’ How, then, can it be believed that the 
intention is to ‘follow the recommendations of the 
Wolfenden Report’ in the sense in which any reason- 
able man would understand that phrase?—Yours 
faithfully, 
R. L. ARCHDALE 
Darenth House, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


* 

Sir,—Hamburg may have to give pride of place to 
Soho as a strip-tease centre, but it is still comfortably 
in the lead for sado-masochistic spectacles. The most 
popular displays are endless variations on women’s 
boxing and wrestling routines, but so far as I know 
this particular form of entertainment is not yet to be 
found in London,—Yours faithfully, 

R, P. TREVOR 
31 Bouverie Square, Folkestone, Kent 


ISRAEL 


Sir,—Mr. Erskine Childers is quite right. Reviewers 
should not be obliged ‘to create literary dynasties’; 
but they should have sufficient background know- 
ledge not to accuse an author of suppression when 
he published in 1956 a detailed account of the 
subject which he is accused of suppressing in 1960, 

Mr. Childers, I note with interest, has nothing 


“more to say about the ‘Kimberley Plan’ to settle 


Jewish refugees in Australia which, he had claimed, 
the Zionists had ‘sabotaged.’ May I take it, then, that 
his silence betokens acceptance of my evidence that 
there never was a realistic plan and that, therefore, 
there could have been no sabotage? 

And now let us look a little more closely at that 
other legendary scheme on which Mr. Childers— 
and also Mr. Gilmour in his long article on Zionism 
—base so much of their argument. 


Mr. Childers says in his letter last week: 

As to his flat statement that Roosevelt never 
had a plan for DP absorption in Western 
countries (and therefore. that the Zionists could 
not sabotage it), we must assume that Mr. 
Kimehe is accusing Morris Ernst, FDR's close 
friend and a noted American lawyer, of straight 
lying. Ernst describes discussing .the scheme 
with FDR, the London reaction to it, and being 
told by FDR that it was. all off because of 
Zionist pressure. 

I wonder whether Mr. Childers has read Ernst’s 
own account. I doubt it, for he would not commit 
himself, had he done so, to the mixed-up gibberish 
of Ernst’s story. But even Ernst does not claim, as 
does Childers, that he had been ‘told by FDR that 
it was all off because of Zionist pressure.’. Ernst 
says (on page 175): ‘But it did not work out. I do 
not intend to quote FDR or even to suggest that 
my appraisal of the defeat would agree in every 
detail with his.’ 

In fact the record of those days (1943) shows 
quite clearly that Ernst’s account is so confused 
and imprecise that it is quite valueless as evidence. 
He says he was sent to England ‘during the war’ 
to deal with the ‘half-million’ DPs who wanted. 
to leave Europe and that he had come ‘after talks 
with the British’ with a plan to settle 150,000 DPs 
in Britain, the same number in the US and the 
rest in the Commonwealth, Latin America and 
Palestine. Ernst does not say when he was in 
Britain, whom he talked to, or who agreed to the 
150,000 DPs. 

But in 1943, when all this was supposed to take 
place, there were no DPs who could be given a 
choice; there were merely nine million Jews under 
German and Axis rule. In April that year the Anglo- 
American Refugee Conference met in Bermuda. It 
decided to do all it could to help refugees without 
interfering in the conduct of the war. It also decided 
not to discuss immigration quotas into the US or 
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Palestine. It was Jewish criticism of the inadequacy 
of these measures (and among the most vocal were 
the Zionists) which led Roosevelt to set up the 
US War Refugees Board in January, 1944. It did 
magnificent work, and it was financed by much the 
same ‘Zionist sources’ which Ernst and Childers 
abuse. Jewish organisations put up $16 million out 
of the $21 million budget for the refugee plans. 

The fact is that the so-called Roosevelt plan, 
which Childers and Gilmour describe, based on 
Ernst’s evidence—and ‘which the Zionists sabotaged,’ 
never existed, and never could exist, because Ernst 
got the war-time Jewish problem muddled with. the 
post-war DP problem and speaks of Roosevelt deal- 
ing with the latter. But Roosevelt was dead when 
the post-war DP problem emerged which Ernst 
describes. 

It is quite impossible to make sense of Ernst’s 
account or to place any reliance on it. Mr. Childers 
would’ be well advised to look for more reliable 
sources for his views.—Yours faithfully, 

JON KIMCHE 
34 North Gate, NW8 

* 

Sir,—I never deplored a loss of ‘mystique is Zionism’ 
as Mr. Adler interprets my letter, but the discarding 
of Hebrew ethical tradition in Israel’s conduct. Ben- 
Gurionism is not ‘expedient’ but just wrong both 
from a national and an international point of view. 

In the present set-up in Palestine it is no longer a 
question of ‘mutual toleration’ but of the self-deter- 
mination of the Palestinian Arab population, of a 
people deprived of their land, their rights and their 
freedom. 

It appears to me absurd to advance the argument 
that Israel, herself an underdeveloped country with 
all the features of a semi-colonial society, could serve 
as the ‘workshop’ and as ‘an intermediary’ between 
the Arabs and the industrially advanced countries. 

The Arabs were well ab!e to establish international 
trade in the past, and are as capable as other nations 
to develop industry. 

It is untimely to quote Einstein’s The World As 
I See It (publ. 1934) in defence of Zionist policy 
today, as if his pronouncements were unaffected by 
time and events. Einstein was himself dependent in his 
assessment of the Palestine problem on the informa- 
tion available to him, and judged under the psycho- 
logical and political impact on a Jew under Nazi 
terror. Today in Palestine the situation is reversed, 
and the most unlettered Arab refugee is more com- 
petent to judge the moral issue of the situation. 

Einstein himself was great enough to denounce 
openly many of his past errors, and one would wish 
similar greatness would be shown by Messrs. Ben- 
Gurion & Co.—Yours faithfully, 

GERTRUDE ELIAS 
Flat 8,29 Abercorn Place, NW8 
* 


@ir,—Discussing Nathan Altman, Miss Elias might 
have paused to notice that his name is, in fact, Nathan 
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Altermann. Mr, Adler rightly guessed that Nathan 
‘Altman’ (again, that name!) is a Zionist. He is, in 
fact, a professed member of Mapai, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
party, and a columnist for Davar, the official news- 
paper of Mapai—yYours faithfully, . 

T. SANDBANK 
1 Guest Road, Cambridge 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie contradictorily de- 
scribes a Progressive Party speech as ‘non-racialist, 
yet refers to this party’s aim to protect ‘the rights of 
racial minorities’ by ‘group’ (i.e. race) ‘representation 
in an upper house.’ 

He also says that the Progressives differ from the 
Liberal Party in that ‘the Liberals are committed to 
a universal adult franchise.” As Mr. M. Mainza Chona 
wrote in your August 5 issue: ‘The concepts of 
parnership or multi-racialism are . . . being used as 
a cover for continued domination of white over 
black. . . . Eventually the only solution lies in non- 
racialism, which is advocated by all of us in East, 
Central and South Africa.’ This ‘all’ includes the 
Liberal Party of South Africa and excludes the multi- 
racialist Progressive Party. It constitutes a far deeper 
difference than the franchise issue. 

Perhaps in a future issue Mr. Mackenzie will tell 
your readers something about the difference between 
non-racialism and multi-racialism, a basic issue in 
African politics which he has so far ignored in his 
Spectator articles. If he will call at the Cape Town 
office of the Liberal Party we shall be glad to dispel 
his ignorance.—Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH VIGNE 
Vice-Chairman, Cape Division 
Liberal Party of South Africa 
47 Parliament Street, Cape Town 


WODEHOUSE AND CHANDLER 


Sir,—Mr. Ronald Bryden’s perceptive review of 


‘P. G. Wodehouse’s latest novel has led me to reflect 


on a teasing coincidence, Both Wodehouse and 
Raymond Chandler attended Dulwich College around 
the turn of the century; both, after exposure to life 
in the US, developed styles which have made an 
impact on both sides of the Atlantic, yet which are 
firmly based on Edwardian slang, heavy school- 
masterish irony, and the honest-injun morality of 
Stalky. & Co. 

Since, as is well known, the influence of a powerful 
and idiosyncratic teacher can leave its mark on a 
whole generation of schoulboys, it would be interest- 
ing to.establish whether, in fact, such an overwhelm- 
ing master could possibly have had the young Wode- 
house and Chandler, at separate periods, under his 
wing. It would make an interesting thesis, as anyone 
who has spotted the many Wodehousisms in 
Chandler, and vice versa, will probably agree.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES HAMBLETT 
The White House, East Lane, West Horsley, Surrey 
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TAMPERING WITH FOOD 


Sir,—In his/her admirable comments on food adul- 
teration, Leslie Adrian says soothingly about the 
dyeing of oranges, ‘. . . no one eats the skin.’ This 
ignores the innumerable recipes which include ‘the 
grated rind of an orange’ among their ingredients, 
Furthermore we ourselves make marmalade of sweet 
oranges and lemons when bitter oranges are out 
of season. 

Some time ago, when doing just this, I realised 
that the oranges were not only dyed but that some 
were also varnished. I sent a sample of peel to 
the Ministry of Food and became involved in an 
abortive correspondence, during which I was assured 
that the coating was a kind of wax to delay drying- 
out and was ‘harmless,’ 

Since then, knowing for how many decades the 
carcinogen Butter Yellow had been considered 
‘harmless,’ and remembering also that oranges are 
heavily sprayed with this and that, I have made 
sweet orange marmalade only from the organically 
grown oranges supplied through the Soil Associa- 
tion. These, incidentally, taste as different from the 
ordinary shop varieties as do home-grown tomatoes 
from the boring red objects sold as tomatoes in 
the shops. (Auto-suggestion is powerful. The things 
look like tomatoes, so people imagine they are 
eating tomatoes.)}—Yours faithfully, 

DORIS DAVY 


Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 


A SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Sir,—John Reeves, the elder son of the Bishop of 
Johannesburg and an ordinand of unusual promise, 
was tragically drowned a year ago in South Africa. 
Shortly after his death a fund was opened to com- 
memorate him by means of a scholarship at Sidney 
Sussex College. Cambridge, where both he and his 
father were educated. It is intended that this scholar- 
ship should be open to South Africans of any race, 
in the hope that before long it will be possible for 
black and coloured as well as white South Africans 
to study in this country, and that preference should 
be given in the first place to Anglican ordinands. 

Generous friends of John Reeves and of his family 
have so far contributed a sum of approximately 
£2,000, three-quarters of which has been raised in 
South Africa. This ensures that it will be possible 
to found the scholarship on a permanent basis, but 
more is needed if an adequate endowment is to be 
secured. 

If this should seem to any of your readers an 
appropriate way of helping South Africa, contribu- 
tions of any size will be gratefully acknowledged. 
They may be sent to me (marked ‘Personal’) at 
CACTM; Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. Cheques should be made payable to 
the John Reeves Scholarship Fund.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MURRAY IRVINE 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, SW1 
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Casey’s Court Rebuilt 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Sparrers Can’t 

(Stratford East.) 
Sparrers Can't Sing is a 
piece of Thirties music 
hall brilliantly preserved 
and pickled by Joan 
Littlewood. This is 
Casey’s Court rebuilt 
with what appear to be 
real bricks and mortar by 
designer John Bury. At 
just such a corner of the 
Buildings, between the 
pub and the chip shop, between the Labour and 
police court, many of our most farr ous comedians 
have presented just such a gallery of working- 
class grotesques. Here are the permanently un- 
shaven, half-dressed, out-of-work pigmy hus- 
bands in their uniforms of cloth cap, left-over 
waistcoat, collarless shirt and ragged neckerchief; 
the soft-hearted, hard-headed virago wives with 
their curlers, their turbans, their tatty fur-collared 
evening coats worn over wrap-around pinafores; 
the old grans like weathered tea-cosies who have 
run to fat after forty lean years; the lodgers with 
their nasty habits and insanitary pets. I would 
not have been surprised to see the other tradi- 
tional stereotypes too—the eunuch vicar with in- 
digestion, the drunken toff with his collapsible 
opera hat, the baffled copper wiping his forehead 
with a red-spotted handkerchief, the Tommy 
home on leave with his flat hat and puttees. 
Though the music hall has gone, these figures 
remain deeply imbedded in the folk-lore of the 
seaside postcard and the Crazy Gang. Sparrers 
Can't Sing puts them all back on the boards for a 
day in the life of Andy Capp. 

The time, according to the programme, is the 
present. But it is the present superimposed on 
racial memories of the past so that only the 
women work, the pawnshop is still the poor man’s 
bank, and the doors snap and the windows go 
blank at the sight of the Means Test man. Need- 
less to say, Miss Littlewood’s going-away present 
to us as she leaves for Broadway with The 
Hostage deserves all the words which customarily 
applied to most Theatre Workshop productions 
—it has gusto, guts, warmth, sympathy, slapstick, 
sentiment and pace. But has the young actor 
turned playwright Stephen Lewis simply suc- 
ceeded in recreating a vanished entertainment 
after the fashion of those antiquarians under- 
neath the arches at the Players? Sparrers Can't 
Sing is still music hall, but by a kind of double 
bluff, a deliberate exercise in strabismus, Mr. 
Lewis presents us with a mixture’ of both the 
original and the imitation. Though hardly a play, 
it is nevertheless first-class theatre. Despite the 
comical exaggerations and traditional over- 
emphasis, it manages to be an honest and im- 
Pressive picture of the basic attitudes of the 
British working class. 

Some critics seemed to me to overpraise 
Chicken Soup with Barley partly because Arnold 
Wesker was holding up to them a mirror of their 


Sing. 





own childhood community. I recognise in 
Sparrers Can't Sing the habits, the jokes, the 
opinions, the characters, even occasionally rela- 
tives, from my school days. Together Miss Little- 
wood and Mr. Lewis never get a detail or an 
attitude wrong. Their urban landscape with 
figures is put together like a mosaic, but every 
tiny fragment fits. They know that when an ex- 
convict is trying to trace his runaway wife there 
is only one place in the neighbourhood which 
could supply documentation—the paper shop. 
They know that the teenage daughter, however 
far away she seems in a world of Babycham and 
pop records and motor-bikes, will still behave in 
her instinctive gestures and thoughtless expres- 
sions like a baby-faced parody of her mother. 
They have been outstandingly successful with the 
character of the grandmother—a cunning, kind- 
hearted old doughball marvellously well played 
by Amelia Baynturn. Granny remembers every- 
thing about everybody—she remembers which 
pork butcher’s was previously an undertaker’s 
after being a Chinese laundry, where anybody 
lives or ever has lived, what abortions and illegiti- 
macies and Borstal sentences and diseases have 
marked any family. 

She is at her finest when she takes on the man 
from the National Assistance Board in single 
combat and routs him with her barrage of his- 
torical information. ‘All your family’s on the 
council, ain’t they?’ she remarks with scornful 
pity. “You didn’t think I knew you, did you? But 
I did. I knew your mother too. Used to sell 
coloured comics down the Lane. Sold them in 
bundles and when you got them home they was 
all the same.’ 

The Assistance man is played by Roy Kinnear, 
who also doubles later as an ancient sandwich- 
board carrier. These are two brilliantly observed 
creations. As the representative of the law he is 
pink, flabby, nervously dictatorial with the un- 
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comfortable air of a missionary who suspects that 
the docile natives are really measuring him for 
the pot. As the old derelict, he is continually 
scarlet with coughing and laughter—his two re- 
actions to any phenomenon in the unpredictable 
world. Like almost all the characters here (and 
in strong contrast to the depressed proles at the 
Royal Court), he vastly enjoys these great 
paroxysms at every tiny crisis. And yet he is 
never simply slapstick—observe the lingering 
admiration which occasionally glows on his face 
as he stumbles over the abandoned bedstead on 
the corner. 

His scenes are mainly duets with the old hearth- 
stone pedlar with his lopsided grin and his con- 
tinual flow of meaningless agreeable conversa- 
tion. This part is played by the author under the 
name of Stephen Cato and is one long, dazzling, 
ludicrous improvisation from within. These con- 
versations in particular immediately bring Harold 
Pinter to mind. Mr. Lewis’s dialogue is obviously 
not shaped and planned and orchestrated like 
Mr. Pinter. Here no nameless evils haunt the air. 
The demons which torment the inhabitants of 
Sparrers Can't Sing are only too well known and 
nick-named. But the final result, the circular 
arguments studded incongruously with place 
names and trade marks, the way people’s words 
say one thing and the cock of the head another, 
the communication by oblique and apparently 
meandering monologues, is curiously similar. 

There is no room for more than a mention of 
the others in this new generation of Littlewood 
graduates. Murray Melvin is back as the peaky, 
perky apprentice ted. Bob Grant as the father 
transferred straight from a Donald McGill card 
and Brian Murphy as the bird-fancying lodger 
are as good as ever. And Bettina Dickson, bulging 
like a tube of tooth paste squeezed in the middle, 
tittups and wiggles and gawps most sexily and 
sweetly as the daughter. Sparrers Can’t Sing has 
no pretensions to be social comment. It is simply 
theatrical entertainment in a style which I was 
afraid was dead for ever. But because of the 
success of music-hall surface, it would be a 
mistake to overlook the genuine stream of emo- 
tion which runs-just underground and which is 
often extremely moving. 
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Drawing by Constable 
(Victoria & Albert Museum, London) 
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t your leisure... 


Three hundred and fifty years ago, 


™re Pi, SN 
° the poet George Herbert wrote: 
a eee " “He hath no leisure who useth it not.” 

r , Some people are similarly worried today 

~~ eee . by the increase in leisure | 
P . that is now becoming a reality for everyone. | 
| on ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 
_— — | parca: For ourselves, 

. eee een al we find it a happy thought, 


rather than an alarming one, 

that more and more people 

should have more time to do what they want; 

a greater chance to enrich their days as they please. 


Or even just to loll about, 





seme like this man on the beach in Constable’s drawing. 





And we like to think that when you yourself 
ramen. cictememnncannctie? go off to pleasant places in the car 
On ian vsti or sit at home on winter days in a warm house 
or find innumerable household chores immensely simplified 
by the use of synthetic materials 
like nylon and detergents and polythene, 
you may give a thought 
to a fact which we all accept without question r 
but seldom realise . . . ; 


oil—and Esso—are helping you 


to more leisure. 
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Physical Invention 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Like Gaul, Balanchine’s Bourrée 
Fantasque is divided into three 
parts, and indeed there is some- 
thing Gallic about the whole 
ballet. With its French music 
(Chabrier at his lushest) and 
chic, extrovert elegance, Bourrée 
Fantasque has a sleek Parisian 
gloss. The Russian-American Balanchine is 
generally, and justly, rated among the two or 
three finest choreographers in the world, and 
Bourrée Fantasque is typical of his better ballets 
without being among his best. It is as plotless as 
music, with the dancers suggesting emotion 
rather than narrative. The three movements are 
each written for a pair of soloists and a separate 
corps de ballet, the first movement being a classi- 
cal burlesque that is too soft for satire and too 
narrow for farce. The romantic middle move- 
ment is basically one of Balanchine’s favourite 
pas de deux—a theme of lovers’ meetings and 
partings upon which he has over the years made 
innumerable languorous variations. The evanes- 
cence of love, all traced out with the yearning 
arabesques, and final solitary walk, is given, as 
ever with Balanchine, a self-conscious sadness 
and too lingering a glance at the rapturous pity 
of it all, that is only saved from being kitsch by 
the pure beauty of Balanchine’s physical inven- 
on. The idea here is as fundamentally trite as 
some lyric poems or a pop singer’s wail, but the 
dances carry the distinction. The final movement 
is choreographic technique taken to the end of 
the line, a triumph of visual counterpoint. Circles 
and diagonals of dancers swirl across the stage 
in a royal tournament of buoyantly assertive 
movement, 

There is something Gallic about the ballet, 
yes. But it is not for nothing that Balanchine is 
an American who was born, as Balanchavadze, 
in the Georgia that is thousands of miles from 
Alabama. The work was originally written for 
the athletic, spare bodies of Balanchine’s own 
New York City Ballet, and the detailing is 
Byzantine in its intricacy. Now London’s Festi- 
val Ballet have produced it—they were given the 
work by Balanchine, and it was rehearsed by one 
of the City Ballet’s ballet mistresses, Una Kai~ 
and although I am properly: grateful, it has lost 
something in translation. 

The first movement where Balanchine guys the 
conventions of his own classicism, needs dead- 
pan underplaying. When first given in London 
ten years ago (it hasn’t been seen here for eight) 
it had Tanaquil LeClercq and Jerome Robbins 
and went like a delicately-fused bomb, all the 
more explosive for its gentle under-emphasis, 
Ronald Emblen for Festival Ballet has the right 
idea, but the antic hay (or old corn) produced by 
his partner Marilyn Burr is as much like Balan- 
chine’s conception as Reveille is like the New 
Yorker.- Belinda Wright and more particularly 
John Gilpin are fine in the second movement. 
However the company’s Argentinian guest artist, 
Olga Ferri, in the finale seems to be a Balanchine 
dancer neither by nature nor by temperament, 


even though she tries hard and is respectably 
partnered by Vladimir Skouratoff. 

The company, obviously appreciating the, for 
them, rare opportunity of appearing in a genuine 
ballet, danced gratifyingly well, even though the 
oblong Festival Hall stage cramps the ballet’s 
finale to its considerable detriment. Pattern and 
design are here almost everything—imagine a 
square painting squashed into a rectangle and 
you will see what I mean. Despite this, Bourrée 
Fantasque is so far superior to nearly everything 
Festival Ballet currently produces that I am in 
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no mood to argue. On the first night Anton Dolin, 
in one of his celebrated curtain speeches, sug- 
gested that Balanchine was going to give Festival 
Ballet another work in the near future. The 
nearer the better I would say. 

As well as Bourrée Fantasque, London last 
week saw the Royal Ballet give John Cranko’s 
Sweeney Todd its first Covent Garden perform- 
ance, as well as the over-publicised, under- 
dressed Ballets Africains starting a season at the 
Piccadilly Theatre. When Cranko’s piéce grise of 
Edwardiana was originally produced at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, I wrote unkindly of it at length. Now 
to be brief, its virtues are almost entirely 
atmospheric and derive largely from Alix Stone’s 
wonderfully evocative streét scene. The most 
surprising thing about Cranko’s routinely pallid 
choreography is that he has not seen fit to reform 
it before showing the ballet in London. 


Abroad Thoughts From Home 


By PETER FORSTER 


THE only television I saw in the 
South of France was un Western, 
and nobody in the bar was taking 
the slightest notice. This was at a 
village near Vence—in the square 
outside a circus was putting up 
a tent, and I was on the fringe 
of a furious argument in which 
several Frenchmen were blaming the blunders of 
the Congo on a diminutive Belgian acrobat. A 
poster proclaimed that on the Saturday evening 
an open-air performance would be given of ‘La 
Mégére Apprivoisée par William Shakespeare’— 
and if you twig straightaway that that is The 
Taming of the Shrew, you're a better man than I 
am, Dover Wilson. A lady wearing an outsize 
crucifix on a chest like an altar assured me it 
would be very good. Much better than television, 
she said. 

And of course there were more entertaining 
entertainments. Such as the lady who was elected 
Madame Ancienne Vague. Or the flea-pit cinema 
one rainy night (the only rainy night in three 
weeks) where the film was preceded by an elderly 
actress from Marseilles, Fanny’s mother in the 
Marius-Fanny-César trilogy of immortal memory, 
who climbed up a ladder to the stage, told a 
number of comic stories, and then recited an 
impassioned ode to the memory of Raimu, which 
was frantically applauded by an audience most 
of whom must have been at school when the great 
comedian died thirteen years ago. 

Or giving one of her better performances, the 
passée film star in the big hotel’s American bar, 
socking back champagne with her two bored, 
resigned gentlemen—prototype of the peripatetic 
rootless, a self-parody straight from Swanson 
Boulevard, loudly remembering the days when 
she was so broke she and the girl she shared with 
took it in turns to wear the bra (where was it? 
New York? Paris? LA? she forgot), breaking 
off to see if her small child had gone to bed, 
protesting after the glass had been refilled. Later 
I found myself in a nearby street called L’Impasse 
de I’Horizon—which, come to think of it, is as 





good a description as any of de Gaulle’s France. 
(My favourite night club comedian in Juan-les- 
Pins described Michel Debré as ‘le Fidéle Castré.’) 

What was that? Oh yes, television. Well, the 
Cirque Bouglione had come out of winter hiding 
to offer une vraie vulgarisation scientifique, which 
I commend as a billing to Mr. Attenborough and 
Co. Otherwise one was made aware of the fact 
that in France the big names occasionally appear 
on TY, but are not made by it. The clubs and 
music-halls are still the nurseries of talent, not 
the screen, and the current top entertainers— 
Becaud, Aznavour, Brassens, Dalida and the 
assorted rest—owe nothing to TV. Also the big 
nanies still erupt in the time-honoured un- 
expected way—as witness Rosalie Dubois, rightly 
called Ja plus grande révélation depuis vingt-cing 
ans, working in a Montmartre fish market a year 
ago when André Claveau heard her sing in an 
amateur talent contest, now regarded as the likely 
successor to Piaf, whom she resembles much less 
than records suggest. Pint-sized, round-faced, 
plain and radiant, she belts out cheerful songs on 
the subjects of her own ugliness and frustration, 
as well as the usual sentimentalities about her 
quartier—with the difference that you feel she still 
lives there. But the French are not so immune as 
they think to transatlantic taste: sadly, the first 
night I saw Rosalie Dubois, a far warmer recep- 
tion was accorded by a smartish audience to a 
rock-’n’-roller of the Elvis Presley Y-front school 
of singing. 

The most original cabaret artist in my 
experience remains Philippe Clay—tall, lean, 
gangling, flowing rather than moving, with his 
unique line in funny-sinister songs. The best pop 
singer-composer is still Gilbert Becaud. And I 
was sorry to miss by one night another chance to 
see Fernand Raynaud, highest-paid of the 
comedians, whose sketch I cherish of an absent- 
minded priest recounting the loaves-and-fishes 
miracle in the wrong proportion, with ten 
thousand fish to seven people. 

And television, our television? Ah well: next 


” week. 
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Second Time Round ° 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Girl and the River 
and The _ Fanatics. 
(Cameo-Poly.) — Let 
No Man Write My 
Epitaph. (Odeon, Mar- 
ble Arch.) 

SOME situations are 30 

filmable they can’t help 

being overworked, and 
hot after Elia Kazan’s 

Wild River, about the 

TVA, comes The Girl 

and the River (L’Eau 

Vive) (director: Francois Villiers; ‘U’ certificate), 

about a similar project in France. And can you 

blame them? Wonderful natural scenery and all 
the photogenic paraphernalia of modern engineer- 
ing together; rivers seen at every degree of wild- 
ness and contrasting control; rivers close-to and 
rivers seen from a thousand feet up; rivers in 
spate, in trickle, in deliberate and undeliberate 
flood; houses pulled down with ropes and bull- 
dozers like sandcastles walloped with a spade; 
villages eliminated, people removed to new 
homes, the intransigent old, the hopeful young, 
the indifferent technicians, human garbage along 
reedy banks and the inevitable doll gazing up at 

the sky with china eyes and smile: it makes a 

cinematic situation, pregnant with cliché if you 
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The Victoria and Albert Museum 


This famous London museum houses one of the world’s best 
collections of fine and applied art covering all countries, periods 
and styles. To further the enjoyment of visitors and to assist teachers, 
students and enthusiasts, the museum publishes several series of 
books illustrating examples from the various collections. 


Recent additions include: 


Caskets from Cordoba 
by John Beckwith 


Catalogue of the Tiepolo Drawings 
by George Knox 


Early Keyboard Instruments 
by R. Russell, F.s.A. 


English Printed Textiles, 1720-1836 
Heraldry 


Indian Painting in Bundi and Kotah 
by W. G. Archer 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOPS 1 
or through any bookseller 
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like, but with point and power as well: a gift. 

The Girl and the River is an odd mixture of 
styles and hasn’t quite decided what to aim for; an 
unfortunate English commentary, spoken by 
Jean-Pierre. Aumont, makes everything too 
explicit, yet still it isn’t quite explained. It’s all 
about sly, nose-tapping peasants, and films of this 
kind (like Dominici family groups) seem anxious 
to convince one that the rural French are the 
least attractive people on this earth. Between 
brutality, raw comedy and pathos they blunder a 
bit, uncertain of their efforts and effect; but there 
are some scenes in the raw comedy category as 
good as anything of this sort, the Galumphing 
Gallic. But for one thing alone it’s worth seeing: 
the natural scenery—not just the river but the 
villages, the interiors of houses (if you can call 
them natural scenery, as I think you can in such 
a worn way of life and of building), the flock of 
sheep in motion that is quite unlike our notions 
of a flock of sheep—more like a swarm of bees 
watched from a (relatively judged) distance, 
brown and restless and so huge you can’t begin to 
imagine counting: a flock that floods a whole 
large village from end to end, every corner of the 
street blocked and the noise of bells and bleating 
not a pleasant domestic sound but a savage 
racket only bearable in open country. Docu- 
mentary interest? Mostly, I suppose. 
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Other situations sound filmable, but too many 
people have thought of them already. Time-bomb- 
in-aeroplane (The Fanatics: director, Alex Joffe; 
‘A’ certificate): how many times have we seen it, 
or its equivalent? Even Pierre Fresnay, very small 
and shrivelled in modern unclerical dress, can't 
make you believe in it as anything but a crazy 
contrivance. Dictator to be killed; time bomb to 
be got on plane with fifty passengers; only way of 
planting it is to take it on oneself; therefore 
assassin must commit suicide. Plane full of 
attractive children; killer’s neighbour fresh-faced 
girl in love with his (killer’s) best friend, and full 
of plans for the future; dictator, during chat in 
the bar, confesses he wants to get away from 
dictating and paint. Bomb ticks inexorably; we 
writhe (just a little) on our seats, knowing exactly 
what’s going to happen. And it happens. 

Another situation that’s been overdone is that 
of the poor talented priggish boy brought up 
lovingly by a floozie mum and her drunken, 
junkie, gaolbird cronies he gradually grows 
ashamed of. I'd go a long way to see Burl Ives 
and Ella Fitzgerald and a fair way to see Shelley 
Winters (a sort of un-American anti-glamour girl, 
but still rather beautiful) but not in Let No Man 
Write My Epitaph (director: Philip Leacock; *X’ 
certificate), because it’s all too depressingly pre- 
dictable and the script (apart from a good line or 
two: ‘orphaned, illegitimate and black—that’s 
what I call starting at the top,” says someone) has 
everything you might imagine it having. Burl Ives, 
though one of the most moving hunks of (intel- 
ligent) pathos there is, should be helped by having 
more convincing things than these to say (remem- 
ber Our Man in Havana). 
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He 


By NEAL ASCHERSON 


, OWN with a crash . . . , still grasping the 

knob of Inkosi-kaas, fell the brave old 
Zulu—dead.’ The dying Umslopogaas, having 
held the great staircase of Zu-Vendis single- 
handed against hundreds to save the lives of 
his white comrades and a white-skinned queen, 
staggers in his blood to the sacred stone and 
uttering a ‘wild, heart-shaking shout’ rends it with 
a last blow of his great axe and falls dead among 
the splinters. This single passage, the climax of 
Allan Quatermain, has had a notorious effect on 
the British mind. Even today, a reading of it 
has been known to reduce a tough class of forty 
secondary modern boys to silence and tears. 
In general, the myth of the mighty Zulu chief, 
loyal to the death and proud to die, has disposed 
two British generations to passionate sympathy 
for the tribal African and to the passionate 
illusion that his highest instincts are naturally 
expressed in loyalty to a just white friend. There 
must be dozens of weary District Commissioners 
and embittered farmers who were first propelled 
towards Africa by the choking feeling that rose 
as Umslopogaas crashed down dead. The very 
policy of Indirect Rule embodied a hopeless 
Colonial Office hope of rearing up a generation 
of loyal Zulu squires, of perfecting a literate 
Colonel Umslopogaas, JP. 

The merit of such passages is another matter. 
Rider Haggard’s contemporaries, Andrew Lang 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, considered that he 
was reviving ‘Romance’ in their company, and 
that his heroic stories were in the tradition of 
Homer and the border ballads. This was true only 
in that he wrote admiringly of physical action, ad- 
venture, battle. In his group of historical novels 
about the Zulu nation, especially in Nada the 
Lily, Haggard sometimes shows the callous and 
yet complete appreciation of valour which is 
found in the Iliad. But for the most part, the 
comparison fails, of course, as it was bound fo. 
These romancers thought that the essence of 
the heroic was somehow to write ‘amorally, 
exultantly’ of battle and suffering. But their at- 
tempts to cork up the conventional. scruples of 
their time often did no more than create a 
vacuum seon filled by the steam of their own 
more deeply personal emotions. The Lays of 
Ancient Rome convey not only the intended 
brassy clangs and neighings, but a subtle and 
lurid impression of pain which occurs in Virgil 
only rarely—and then where Virgil meant. it 
to occur. Haggard’s battle pieces often put nor- 
mal pity for violent death expressly to one side, 
but instead of some ageless exaltation over the 
grandeur of man in battle, there tends to it» 
trude a plain Victorian excitement over the 
striving of two teams to defeat each other. There 
is a lot of merry talk about rolling up wings 
and holding the centre: a lay becomes a com- 
‘mentary, and -Armageddon turns out like 
Twickenham. 

Haggard did not try hard to restrain his 
private longings. His eiaborate scenes of battle 
and of collective heroism may be -flat, buf 


the African narratives are elsewhere charged with 
his own fantasies, regrets and prejudices. His 
first fiction, Dawn and The Witch’s Head, con- 
tains awkward but interesting attempts at psy- 
chological plotting. But then, encouraged by the 
success of the South African episodes in The 
Witch’s Head, he let his imagination go. The 
three famous African adventures, King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, Allan Quatermain and She, have 
torrential pace, and their writing is uninhibited 
in a way which distinguishes them from true 
novels and makes each of them into the relic 
of an act of eruption or overflow. What one holds 
when one picks up a copy of She is, I suppose, 
a sort of clinker. (In this, the tales have unex- 
pected kinship to some pornographic stories.) 
As if conscious of this privateness; Haggard 
studs his tales with every kind of detail, from 
ethnology to notes by imaginary editors, which 
may give an effect of verisimilitude. 


Mr. Morton Cohen’s new study of Rider 
Haggard* finds fault with his carelessness and 
his strong dislike of revision., The explanation 
may be that the tales were so tenderly personal 
that severe correction would have amounted to 
self-inflicted ‘wounds. The adventures are 
liberating adventures which Rider Haggard 
would have liked to happen to himself, and in 
telling them he relieved a little of his own rest- 
lessness and his nervous passion to excel. The 
stories rush on from episode to episode, r>calling 
E. M. Forster’s vision of the primal nove! st as a 
caveman frantically gabbling to stave cff the 
stone axe of the bored listener. 

Henry Rider Haggard lived only a short period 
of his life in Africa, but it was far the happiest 
part. Born in 1856 in Norfolk, the sixth son of 
the squire of Bradenham, he was badly chivvied 
by his father for supposed stupidity and sent 
to Ipswich Grammar School instead of to Win- 
chester or Shrewsbury with his brothers. His 
quietness disguised a powerful imagination which 
in his adolescence fed itself on spiritualism. 
Then in 1875 his father packed him off to Natal 
on the staff of a new Lieutenant-Governor. 
During the next six years, Haggard made the 
acquaintance of the veld, the ox-wagon and the 
martial tribes of Southern Africa. He learned 
Zulu, and learned to hate the Boer with an in- 
curious contempt which he never quite con- 
quered. He met the original of Umslopogaas in 
a Swazi aide-de-camp attached to Theophilus 
Shepstone, and rode far into the interior on a 
dangerous mission to Chief Secocoeni’s kraal. 
And he was a success personally. At the absurd 
age of twenty-one, he became Registrar of the 
Transvaal, and Haggard’s own hands pulled 
up the Union Jack over Pretoria, when the 
Transvaal was annexed in 1877. With his energy 
and brains, Haggard would probably have be- 
come_one of the significant figures in the pre- 
history of the Union. But at this point his life 





* RIDER HaGGarRD, By, Morten Cohen. (Hutchin- 
son, 30s.) > SAE tt a , ii 
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began to go wrong. His girl back in England 
jilted him. Permanently wounded by the betrayal, 
he went back to Norfolk, married another girl 
brought her back to Africa, and then, feeling 
that it was too hard a place for a young wife and 
baby, returned to Norfolk for good. He meant 
to emigrate once more, but apart from an abot 
tive treasure-hunt in Mexico he never did. 


Haggard wrote his romances to make money}, 
hated the writing of them, and put his willing 
energy into projects like his great study of 
English farming in its disastrous decline. He 
always thought of himself as a Conservative, but 
Rural England and the later Rural Denmark 
turn out under Mr. Cohen’s sharp analysis tp 
contain elements of a home-grown peasant 
socialism. Towards the end of his life, during 
the First World War, he was appointed to the 
Royal Dominions Commission and travelled 
about the world in authority and independence 
for a few years. So much achievement, however, 
did not comfort his vague sense that he had 
missed a tide, probably by leaving Africa too 
soon. 

Mr. Cohen assembles from a mass of letters 
and memoirs the strange picture of Rider Hag- 
gard as writer and as squire of his wife’s 
Norfolk estates. At times, he was a genial Vic 
torian: ‘maybe it was all a little barbaric,’ s 
guest reflected, ‘with Rider’s loud . . . voice and 
laugh and . . . his explosive “What Hey! What 
Hey!” which shook the rafters.” At other times, 
his lurking self-pity and sense of futility would 
make life miserable for his family. With all Mr 
Cohen’s dutiful listing of the man’s editions and 
friends he does not give enough attention toe 
Haggard’s psychology—the lasting fear of in- 
significance impressed on him by his contemptu- 
ous father and his inability to gain anything but 
further grievances from his relations with 
women. 

Among his other failures Haggard fails as a 
serious novelist. His second novel, The Witch's 
Head, is set mainly in Norfolk society, although 
its famous passages follow the hero through the 
Zulu War, and in the first part of it Rider Hag- 
gard has tried very hard to make the actions of 
the book issue from the complexities of human 
character. It is not a success, but this effort 
to conform to tradition, governing his natural 
taste for the sinister, does produce about the 
only convincing woman in all his work: Florence 
Ceswick, the hot-hearted girl whose inhibitions 
drive her into destructive bitterness. Florence 
has more interest in her than a dozen eye-flash- 
ing queens or reincarnate She’s. But Haggard 
did not manage to keep this marriage of 
discipline and emotion together. Instead, the later 
books slice a great division between niggling, 
complicated England and simple, noble Africa. 
Haggard threw over the study of painful human 
realities for African fables, for fireworks of ema- 
tive writing like the horrible scene in which the 
lovely and immortal She meets all her years 
at once, and withers into a bald and shrivelled 
monkey-creature. 

He never wrote intensively about Norfolk 
society again because his imagination remained 
fastened on his African experience: he did not 
stay still enough or long enough in Africa to 
be interested by the fact that human character 
might be as tortuous in epic surroundings as 
in Norfolk. Haggard set ‘mind’ against ‘heart,’ 
and so placed a deadly limitation on his wonder- 
ful tales. As Mr. Morton Cohen says, ‘he never 
really tried to understand the gift of writing—nor 
did he honour it.’ There are wild, heart-shaking 
shouts in his novels and no background noise of 
intelligent conyersation is allowed to compete. 
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Nature Methodised 


The Collected Poems of Andrew Young. (Hart- 
Davis, 25s.) 

Straight Lines and Unicorns. By John Knight. 
(Cresset Press, 15s.) 


‘Tue definitive edition of Andrew Young's 
shorter poems’ contains.209 poems and a verse 
play: the harvest (the term is more than usually 
apt) of fifty years of writing. This is, deservedly, 
a handsome volume. And it will seem un- 
generous to suggest that Andrew Young would 
have been better served by a selection. Pace 
Leonard Clark, who supplies a_ business-like 
bibliographical note, I can detect but little de- 
velopment over those fifty years—the early 
poems have the same strength and same weak- 
ness as the late ones. And there is a risk that 
the reader may miss those truly select poems, 
neither ‘traditional’ nor ‘modern’ but simply real 
poetry. Andrew Young’s is a very sympathetic 
poetic personality, but the range of his matter, 
as of his style, is limited: birds, animals, 
flowers, landscapes, reflections on decay and 
death—barely varied variations on these few if 
central themes. 

At times his rhythms are merely mechanical, 
the rhymes too obvious; at other times, both 
are vitalised by a natural irregularity. For in- 
stance, this stanza from the very fine ‘Passing 
the Graveyard’: 

Why does it hurt the heart to think 

Of that most bitter abrupt brink 

Where the low-shouldered coffins sink? 
—a poem felt. out and thought out in the 
best seventeenth-century way. One virtue is 
always present: accuracy of observation (‘Roller- 
striped fields, and smooth cow-shadowed pond,’ 
the ‘reptilian heads’ of asparagus), a botanical or 
ornithological accuracy which distinguishes this 
poet from all the ‘Georgian’ naturalists except 
Blunden. This sort of substantiality and 
Seriousness is rare. We are reminded of Edward 
Thomas, but Andrew Young is more fanciful, 
and free of (too free of?) that hardly contained 
desperation which gives Thomas’s voice its 
peculiar edge. Perhaps ‘fanciful’ suggests Andrew 
Young’s weakness: some poems are marred by 
false naivety; in others (for example, ‘A Windy 
Day’) keen and amused observation is put to 
the service of a whimsy, and the whole is less 
than the sum of its parts. The eagle ‘looks as 
though from his own wings/He hung down 
crucified’—a perfect visual image: he does /ook 
like that—but, besides looking ...? Andrew 
Young is a modest poet, sometimes too modest. 
But this collection, appearing at a time when 
‘modernism’ is clearly played out, should get 
the attention it deserves. ‘Passing the Graveyard,’ 
‘A Prospect of Death’ and several others ought 
to be sure of permanent attention. 

Straight Lines and Unicorns is an interesting 
first collection. But one mustn’t be browbeaten 
by the blurb (*. . . years of devoted craftsman- 
ship . . .’), for it seems to me a very unequal 
collection, of the kind that (blurb permitting) 
one would cail ‘highly promising.’ Some of these 
poems strike ine as merely portentous; the last 
Sentence of one consists of the sole and obscure 
word ‘Light.’ And the longer pieces towards the 
end strengthened the feeling (provoked perhaps 
by Andrew Young’s ‘Nicodemus’) that to naughty 
K. Amis’s list of poetic subjects which nobody 
wants any more of for a few years we might 
add Reminiscences of Contemporaries of Jesus. 
It is good that Mr. Knight has so much to say: 
but sometimes he takes too many words to say 
it in. Elsewhere wit accompanies a nice un- 
Strained and still adventurous economy. And 


in, for instance, ‘Descended into Hell’ and ‘Poem 
of the Fancy,’ we have the sort of ‘uncanny’ 
poem which can bear being kenned. When Mr. 
Knight prefers incisiveness to gesture he is good 
indeed. 

D. J. ENR'GHT 


Certainties 


Discourse on Method. By Descartes. Translated 
by Arthur Wollaston. (Penguin Classics, 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue fame of Descartes has.at least three separate 
and very firm foundations. In philosophy, it was 
he who made intyv the starting point of the 
philosopher's inquiry the question, ‘Of what can 
I be certain,’ and by so doing turned Western 
philosophy on to a path which in good part it has 
followed ever since. By asking this question, and 
by finding as the first and basic answer to it the 
famous cogito ergo sum— am thinking, there- 
fore I exist’—he did something virtually un- 
thinkable to his predecessors: he made the first 
certainties of philosophy the immediate data of 
the individual consc:ousness, and the main prob- 
lem of philosophy the sceptical difficulty of how I 
can ever know that anything except these immedi- 
ate data exists. Earlier philosophers had taken as 
the first certainties God, or the world, or some 
other realm of being outside the individual, and 
asked how the individual was related to them; 
Descartes took first the experiences of the 
individual, and asked how he could go beyond 
them to knowledge of anything ‘outside.” 

‘The consequences of this revolution have in- 
volved, perhaps, as much darkness as light, and 
many have now come to doubt whether Des- 
cartes did ask the right question after all. Never- 
theless, it was a step that thought had to take, 
and a great depth of insight has been gained from 
seeing where it leacs One extraordinary feature 
of Descartes’ revolution is that it does seem to 
have been essentially an individual achievement. 
Although many eiements of his thought are of 
course less original than he supposed, its central 
idea seems to have been his alone. Many have 
supposed themselves to be changing, unaided, the 
face of philosophy : Descartes really did it. 

Second, in mathematics, Descartes has his fame 
as the founder of analytical geometry. Here 
his achievement is less startlingly individual. The 
groundwork was being pursued by his immediate 
predecessors, and the subject in its present form 
is said to owe more to the researches, unpublished 
for many years, of his great contemporary, 
Fermat. Nevertheless it was he who first clearly 
brought together algebra and geometry, in a 
form to produce results of the greatest sig- 
nificance and power. 

His third claim to fame is less fundamental but 
ot large historical 1mportance. When in 1637, at 
the age of forty-one, he produced his first pub- 
lished work, the Discourse on Method, he wrote it 
in French, in order to reach over the heads of the 
scholarly readers who expected their philosophy 
in Latin, and to reach a wider public of men of 
good sense who, he hoped, would be more open 
to the voice of pure reason than were the fusty 
pedants of the Schools. He wrote it in a French 
which, in the elegance and simplicity it gives to 
abstract thought, is a wonderful literary achieve- 
ment. By so doing, he made himself the model 
for an enduring tradition devoted to the values of 
a rigorous yet unpedantic clarity. This tradition 
often collapses into a mythology, and Descartes 
would no doubt pale at the rationalistic idiocies 
often praised as examples of’ /’esprit cartésien; 
yet the tradition has great achievements to its 
credit, and not solely in France. 
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Thus Descartes, literary as well as philosophical 
and mathematical mnovator, has every right to a 
proud place in any series of Classics. The present 
selection gives us, besides the Discourse on 
Method, the Meditations of 1641 and one further 
text. It is a pity, perhaps, that the selection is not 
rather larger; some extracts from the psycho- 
logical writings, for instance, would have given 
a wider view of Descartes’ system. A greater pity, 
however, is what has happened in this version to 
Descartes’ style. Descartes should carry one 
along; here one stumbles over an uneven terrain, 
tripping over obscurities, omissions and 
occasional downright mistranslations. Enough 
remains for this to be a passable introduction to 
Descartes’ thought: enough has gone to make at 
least his third claim to fame, as a philosophical 
stylist of genius, look rather puzzling. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 


European Mastery 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume 
X. The Zenith of European Power: 1830- 
1870. Edited by J. P. T. Bury. (C.U.P.. 40s.) 


Tus is not only the best volume of the New 
Cambridge Modern History which has so far 
appeared but also a very good book in its own 
right. Perhaps its editor and publisher have 
learnt from the disappointment caused by the 
earlier volumes of the series which were patchy, 
ill co-ordinated and of little value as works of 
reference. After the meagreness of some of them 
even the bulk of this book is a recommendation. 
It easily meets the first requirement of good 
comprehensive history: that it should contain 
a lot of accurate information. This is the first 
of its departures from the announced purposes 
of the series which meets the eye. It is also a 
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well-organised book. The chapters on cultural 
and social history do not stick out uneasily, but 
form meaningful settings for the chapters of 
narrative.. The contributors have greatly helped 
the editor by not riding off at tangents in pur- 
suit of their own enthusiasms and by writing 
rounded essays which keep the European per- 
spectives of their special interests firmly in sight. 
Mr. Hall’s chapter on the history of science, 
Mr. Foot on the origins of the Franco- 
Prussian War and Professor Potter on the United 
States show a specially noteworthy combination 
of freshness and sound scholarship. Finally, most 
of the book is unusually well written. 


It is obvious from this that Mr. Bury has 
been a very good edifor. He was undoubtedly 
helped by the shape, of the period which the 
book had to cover. There is an obvious unity 
in the four decades which span it and that unity 
is expressed in the European supremacy implied 
in the title. One of the giants which Tocqueville 
had descried in 1835 was looming larger over 
the Atlantic horizon by 1870, but Russia was 
still entangled in the unravelling of a serf 
economy. Europe’s mastery of the world was 
unchallenged. Nor was her supremacy a simple 
static exercise in the architecture of power. It 
was dynamic, still evolving technologically and 
geographically in its relations with the rest of 
the globe and shuddering under the pace of its 
own internal transformations. Force was never 
more truly the midwife of history than in these 
years: about a quarter of the chapters in this 
book are about war and the means of war. (Yet 
the first truly industrial war was fought on the 
other side of the Atlantic.) The book’s drama 
is derived from these changes. Eighteen forty- 
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eight was only the beginning of the upheavals 
which shattered a Europe whose hierarchies had 
their roots in the Middle Ages. New divisions 
were now to cut across the traditional struc- 
ture; nationalism opened new fissures at one 
level and industrialisation at another. It was in 
these years that people began to talk of the 
‘masses.’ 

It was also an age of confidence, although funda- 
mental dogma was crumbling on every side. The 
pessimists were less heeded than they had been 
after 1815. Science fed this confidence and the ex- 
tension of science to more and more fields affected 
philosophical systems and the popular mind 
alike. Comte was evidence of it and so were 
the novels of Jules Verne. Such influences, 
thanks to steamship and telegraph, were now 
world-wide influences; education and the press, 
too, were beginning to adapt their structure to 
mass industrial society. This seems modern, but 
it is really very remote. The age includes not 
only the Communist Manifesto but the Syllabus 
of Errors. In these decades Europe’s technical 
supremacy still rested on iron, not steel, and 
crowned heads were commoner than republics. 
The tensions bred by these paradoxes are the 
subject-matter of this book. It achieves the rare 
success of explaining the paradoxes without ex- 
plaining them away; it is the analysis of a 
civilisation. 

JOHN ROBERTS 


Dubliner Displaced 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey. By Brian Moore. 
(Deutsch, 15s.) 

The Haunting of Hill House. By Shirley Jackson. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

The Hosts of Rebecca. By Alexander Cordell. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

A Number of Things. By Honor Tracy. 
(Methuen, 15s.) 


Can talent travel? Of course there have been 
such writers as Turgenev and Conrad who have 
needed richer, foreign soils before their imagina- 
tions could take root and flower. But can a talent 
full-grown in one culture ever successfully trans- 
plant to another? Brian Moore, who by all 
accounts showed himself in Judith Hearne and 
The Feast of Lupercal a very full-grown talent 
indeed, should make one of the most interesting 
test cases. His first two novels were ripe, crabbed 
fruit of the environment where he was bred: 
those northern Irish counties where the sombre 
conscience of Calvinism takes on a mad, par- 
ticular Celtic darkness. But in fact since 1948 
he has lived in Canada, and in The Luck of 
Ginger Coffey he has tried not merely to work 
against a Canadian setting, but to write a North 
American novel. 


Its theme is the one which takes the place 
there of tragedy, the form in which fate works 
for Dreiser, O'Neill, Saul Bellow and Arthur 
Miller: failure. Ginger Coffey is a harmless 
enough blusterer. At home in Dublin, his little 
Alpine hat and big, silly moustache would mark 
him as nothing worse than a pub-Micawber. But 
in the strange, snowy air of Montreal—more like 
a Russian city than an American one, with its 
domed churches and booted, muffled crowds— 
failure settles on him like a disease with a smell. 
His jobs have run out, the return fares are spent, 
the one friend he has made in the city, it 
transpires, tolerates him guiltily for love of his 
wife. While she—long-suffering, fortyish, much- 
lied-to—is determined to seize the chance, if 
Ginger cannot, of the luxury ‘of the New World 
for herself and their daughter. It is the classic 
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North American nightmare of Death of a Sales. 
man; except that in booming post-war Canada, 
one does not die like Willy Loman, one simply 
learns to settle for disillusion. 


It is an impressive try, thick, comic and 
frightening. If it doesn’t wholly come off (the 
wife is a cipher, her lover a satiric stook of 
Canadian banalities, the ending is spelled out a 
trifle flatly), its shortcomings aren’t so much fal 
sities as holes in the experience of Mr. Moore’ 
new environment. What he has mastered, he 
has mastered brilliantly: the odd, drifting 
Canadian underworld of winoes and lonely men 
in YMCAs, taking mail-order muscle-building 
courses, rambling on about fabulous jobs up 
North; the bleak, neon-lined sprawl of the sub- 
Arctic city, with its tough French police and 
anonymous apartment-blocks, It’s a panoramic 
picture which also extends in depth; deep 
enough to raise the hope that he has not merely 
transplanted a talent, but found soil to grow 
into the novelist who will speak at last for the 
huge, cryptic country he has chosen. 


By comparison, Shirley Jackson’s novel seems 
more elegantly achieved, but wispy. There’s 
nothing more annoying than being told that such 
a novel should have been a short story, but 
here it’s true: The Haunting of Hill House is 3 
literary experiment, an exercise in effect, with 
deliberate omissions and dangling ambiguities 
where fullness would spoil her artificial inten- 
tion. She wants to build an old-fashioned ghost 
story, but reinforce it with a strong, worrying 
skeleton of psychological reality. The four 
people who gather under the scaly Victorian roof 
of Hill House (even the hanging New England 
woods which isolate it seem fringed and 
tasselled) to investigate its unpleasant legend 
know that psychic manifestations are psychic: 
the horrors which happen to them will be the 
result of some kind of flaw in one of their own 
minds. Is it Dr. Montagu, who organised the 
experiment party? Luke, the weak, charming 
Black sheep of the family who owns the ‘house? 
Theodora, beautiful, mischievous, possibly Les- 
bian? Or the lonely, mother-ridden Eleanor? 
It’s not clear what causes the final tragedy— 
whether the house takes possession of one of 
them or that unhappy one possession of the 
house. But that uncertainty is Miss Jackson’s 
story, and she tells it with enormous style. I can’t 
deny its piercing effect. I do deny that an effect 
makes a novel. 


I begin to see how the conflicting raves and 
boos for Alexander Cordell’s Rape of the Fair 
Country arose. Its sequel, The Hosts of Rebecca, 
continues to trace the fortunes of the Mortymer 
family in South Wales a century ago, and to 
evoke from their struggles with landlords, iron- 
masters and coal-magnates a kind of romantic 
epic of British radicalism. Heaven knows the 
Shelley tradition could stand revival, and one has 
to honour the ambition and scope of the at- 
tempt. But it’s executed in a tangled, high-flown 
spate of Welsh pseudo-rhapsody, all moonshine 
and proud white bosoms and back-to-front sen- 
tences, which reduces it to the costume-piece 
bogusness of a Jeffery Farnol Regency romance. 
As for A Number of Things, it appears that 
Honor Tracy took her gift for demure Irish 
cattiness on a cruise to the West Indies two 
winters ago and found the West Indians—any- 
way, the young hero of the Sceop-ish satire finds 
them—ungrateful, gratuitously rude, smugly 
convinced of the superiority of their own culture 
and a good deal less charming than they think 
themselves. The score, I should say, is now even. 


RONALD BRYDEN 
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Men of Letters 


The Goncourt Brothers. By André Billy. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Shaw. (Deutsch, 30s.) 


‘WuaT real men of letters they were!’ writes M. 
Billy, perhaps with a shade of irony. ‘No one has 
ever been so to such a degree as they.’ They were 
of the same opinion. ‘I am a well-born man of 
letters,, wrote Edmond de Goncourt. defending 
the naturalism of Germinie Lacerteux, ‘and the 
common people, the riff-raff if you like, have for 
me the- particular attraction of races unknown 
and undiscovered, something of that exotic 
quality which travellers go in search of at the 
cost of many hardships in far-off lands.’ 

Their mother’s death in 1848 qualified them 
for their chosen profession, by leaving them with 
‘a fortune which, though modest, was sufficient 
for the independence to which they aspired.’ 
Between this event and the death of Jules de 
Goncourt in 1870 they wrote, together, thirty 
books. They were, in various not always very 
important ways, pioneers. They made Japanese 
art fashionable in Paris, and thereby had their 
influence on the history of French painting. They 
influenced the history of the French novel—al- 
though their own novels are, in the words of one 
of their more intelligent admirers, ‘something of 
a trial—by shifting the centre of attention of 
Balzacian realism to the very poor: they showed 
Zola the way. They may also claim a certain 
influence on one subsequently powerful current 
of European thought. Their novel—later drama- 
tised—Manette Salomon, ‘in certain parts an in- 
dictment of womankind in general and in 
particular of the Jewish woman and the 
pernicious influence she is capable of exerting 
over an artist,’ attracted the attention of Edouard 
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Drumont, author of La France Juive and initiator 
of the press uproar which began the Dreyfus 
case. Edmond de Goncourt’s anti-Semitism, how- 
ever, was, according to M. Billy, ‘purely theore- 
tical, and did not prevent him from being 
friendly with “individuals of that race.” ’ 

Most of their work is now part of the ghostly 
history of ‘influences’: what remains alive is 
their Journals, incomparable as a record of life 
and opinions under the Second Empire. Among 
their many repulsive traits was a capacity for 
staying sober when everyone else was drunk and 
this enabled them, returning to Auteuil after a 
dinner at Magny’s or with Princess Mathilde, to 
record the unguarded conversation of the great: 

‘Cloud-marshalling Zeus!’ Taine cried out 
enthusiastically. 

‘The unharvestable sea!’ exclaimed Sainte- 
Beuve, his little voice swelling prodigiously; 
‘the grapeless sea! Cculd any thing be more 
beautiful?” 

‘As a matter of fact,” Renan broke in, ‘the 
thing doesn’t make sense. The Germans have 
discovered that the words have a different 
meaning altogether.’ 

‘Which is what?’ Sainte-Beuve asked. 

‘| don’t remember,’ said Renan, ‘but it is 
wonderful.’ 

This delightful conversation, it should be said, 
is taken not from M. Billy’s book but from Lewis 
Galantiére’s capably edited and well-translated 
selection, The Goncourt Journals, 1851-1870, 
published just before the last war. It would have 
been more useful to reprint that selection, or to 
print a new one, than to attempt a translation of 
M. Billy’s very pedestrian biography, published 
in Paris six years ago. Following a prevailing bad 
habit the publishers of the present English ver- 
sion fail to mention the date of original publica- 
tion. 

Something has to be said, finally, about the 
translation, because it is worse than usual. The 
translator of The Goncourt Brothers not only 
takes words like ‘eventual,’ ‘offer’ and ‘imagine’ 
as unfailing equivalents for their French 
homonyms—most translators do that and small 
blame to them, considering the way they are 
paid—but quite recklessly takes almost any 
French word at its face value. Thus we are told 
that a Goncourt uncle, an artillery captain, 
‘rallied the army of the Loire,’ when all he really 
did was to join it. And a friend of the Goncourts 
was ‘tutor to a wealthy right-thinking family.’ 
This kind of blur probably contributes to the 
suspicion with which so many young Englishmen 
seem to regard French writing. The Goncourt 
brothers may not be attractive, M. Billy may 
not be brilliant, but all three of them were at 
least lucid before they were doné into English. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


Siege of Fort Sumter 


First Blood. By W. A. Swanberg. (Longmans, 
30s.) 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN lingered on in the White 
House towards the end of 1860, a Baldwinesque 
figure, inert, undignified, hopeful that by pre- 
varication he would delay the secession of the 
Southern States till after Lincoln took office the 
following March. Floyd, his Secretary of War, 
was secretly dealing in atms with South Caro- 
lina, and was soon to be directing all his energies 
to covering up his embezzlement of bonds held 
in trust for various Indian tribes. General Win- 
field Scott, commander of the Union forces, 
seventy-four. years, old, the mists of dotage 
parted by the occasional blast of insight, had 
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perversely set up his headquarters in New York, 
safe from bothersome daily contact with 
Washington. And while the leaders of the nation 
ducked their responsibilities, Major Robert 
Anderson, in charge of a string of Union for- 
tresses around the harbour of Charleston, South 
Carolina, was left to provoke the first passage of 
arms in the American Civil War by doing no 
more than his duty. 

Knowing that Fort Moultrie, where his troops 
were garrisoned, couldn’t even keep out stray 
cattle, and that the Carolinians were becoming 
daily more bellicose, and receiving equivocal in- 
structions from Floyd, Anderson secretly trans- 
ferred to Fort Sumter, a tiny island in the bay. 
There, kept without supplies, reinforcements or 
word of the government’s true intentions, be 
held out from Boxing Day until mid-April, when 
starvation and bombardment forced him to an 
honourable surrender. The irony of Anderson’s 
position as a Kentuckian slave-owner whose 
sympathies were with the South, the stature of 
the officers under his command (five of whom 
rose to general in the war, as did Anderson 
himself) and the appalling consequences of his 
textbook decision lend themselves to the detailed 
treatment they get in First Blood. Although he 
draws a pretty thin line between fact and 
reasonable conjecture in places, and becomes 
slightly repetitive in small matters, Mr. Swan- 
berg writes with generosity and ease. Anderson 
suffered a breakdown after a few months of the 
war and was retired to Washington, where he re- 
mained, a kind of resident hero, till the armistice. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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A SURFEIT OF ENERGY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Stx weeks ago in Paris occurred 
the hasty burial of the body 
which had stood for the finest 
act of mutual help since the war 
—the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation. It 
had been established, you will 
recall, to administer the Mar- 
shall Aid plan for Western 
Europe—the plan which had, 
indeed, saved Europe for the 
Western capitalist system. It had been killed by 
the splitting of Europe into the two trading 
blocs of the Six and the Seven. The pretence 
that it could live on under a new name (the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development) with the US and Canada as ad- 
ditional members is a farce which we ought 
to have been too ashamed to support. 

One of the last major efforts of the OEEC was 
to publish the report of an advisory commission 
it had set up under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Austin Robinson on the future of energy 
supplies. It was an excellent report; it laid down 
the principle of a plentiful supply of low-cost 
energy with freedom of choice to the consumer; 
and it recommended that any taxation of energy 
supplies should be so. designed thatthe tax did 
not lead to the preference of the least economi- 
cal form of energy. The then member govern- 
ments approved it and proceeded quietly to 
shelve it. Some tightened up their restrictions on 
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the import of cheap energy. Some—Western 
Germany and Belgium—actually increased their 
taxes on fuel oil and applied part of the pro- 
ceeds to the subsidisation of their domestic coal 
production. This was the last insult to the dying 
OEEC. 

If the Six were intended to work as a cartel, 
as I have always argued, we must not be sur- 
prised if they make a cartel-like approach to 
the problem of energy. For a long time a com- 
mittee representing the European Coal and Steel 
Community, Euratom and the Common Market 
has been working out plans for co-ordinating 
their policies for coal, oil, gas and nuclear 
energy. It has had a difficult task because some 
countries have wanted to protect their domestic 
coal, while France has tried to secure privileges 
for the import of its Saharan oil. The committee 
has, however, been bold enough to put forward 
a proposal for a prix d'orientation (a guidance 
price) for energy in Western Europe in the mid- 
Sixties. The idea is to estimate the likely price 
of imported energy in five years’ time and then 
work out a price which will serve as a guide 
to suppliers as to whether to invest in or close 
down facilities for producing coal or natural 
gas. No one could object to that if the laws 
of supply and demand were allowed to fix the 
price, but, as the Robinson committee observed, 
there is no European country which ‘cannot pro- 
vide examples of pricing policies and taxation 
policies which inhibit the most efficient use of 
energy.’ 

At the moment American coal can be landed 
in Western Europe at under $14 a ton c.i.f., 
which would put the high-cost Belgian coal mines 
out of business. This is equivalent to about $20 
a ton for fuel oil. Most foreign oil com- 
panies would be pleased to land oil in Western 
Europe at two-thirds of that price—if they were 
allowed. They are therefore justified in regard- 
ing the prix d’orientation for European energy 
with the utmost suspicion. — 

One cannot but feel sympathy for the inter- 
national oil combines who have never had it so 
bad. As the president of the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey said recently: ‘I’ve been in the oil 
business for thirty-eight years and I’ve never 
seen anything like this. We have had over-supply 
before; we’ve had mean political. situations; but 
never such a combination.’ While the European 
consuming governments have been restricting 
the free market, the oil-producing governments 
have been pressing the companies to produce 
more oil to offset lower revenues or hand over 
more of their profits. In the Middle East capacity 
now exceeds production of crude oil by nearly 
1,000,000 barrels a day and in Venezuela by 
more than 500,000 barrels a day. On top of this 
excess capacity the new pipelines in the Sahara 
will carry about 170,000 barrels a day this year, 
rising to 500,000 barrels by 1965. Libya is also 
becoming an important producer—with over 
500,000 barrels a day scheduled for its pipe- 
lines in 1962. Nigeria will be the next: an im- 
portant oilfield has been discovered. And to 
make matters worse Russian oil exports have 
been rising steadily—to over 320,000 barrels a 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY OVERALL RESULTS 


THe 69th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
and Company Limited will be held on September 
14 in London, 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr, Frank Charlton, 
Pons 2 

The profit of the Parent Company, after providing 
for taxation and depreciation, is £1,231,842 to which 
is added the amount brought forward from the 
previous year £466,210, giving a total available of 
£1,698,052 as against £1,573,241 in the previous year. 
The Directors have set aside to the Fleet Replacement 
Account £550,000. There has already been paid the 
two half-yearly dividends on the Preference Shares 
—£45,938 and it is recommended that the same 
dividend as last year, namely 10% less income tax, 
be paid to the Ordinary Stockholders, leaving 
£489,614 .» be carried forward. 

Despite a modest improvement in the result of 
ship operations in one or two of our Trades, the 
adverse trading conditions to which I referred last 
year unfortunately continue. In considering the 
results of the Parent Company, however, it should 
be borne in mind that our business covers a variety 
of activities which, I am glad to say, continue to 
expand and contribute to the general well-being of 
the Group. Having regard to the conditions prevailing 
the overall results may be regarded with satisfaction. 

Turning to the Consolidated Accounts the 
operating profits and gross dividends total £5,479,838 
which is an increase of £444,653 over the previous 
year. The progressive acquisition of new tonnage at 
heavy costs calls for an increased allocation for 
depreciation which this year totals £3,252,020. The 
charge for taxation again shows a reduction which, 
in the main, is due to benefits arising from capital 
and investment allowances and other adjustments. 

The total commitments for new tonnage for the 
Group are disclosed in the Balance Sheet at 
£12,109,900. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


I mentioned last year that our important sub- 
sidiary, Prince Line, was experiencing a difficult time 
in the Mediterranean and Far Eastern trades. So far 
as the Mediterranean is concerned, there has been a 
modest improvement in results, but unfortunately 
the situation in the Far Eastern trades worsened to 
such an extent that we took the decision to withdraw 
the three ships engaged in the service. The vessels 
were therefore returned to this country towards the 
end of 1959 and early this year, and I am pleased 
to report that we have obtained reasonably remunera- 
tive employment for two of them. The future trading 
of Prince Line should show an improvement in the 
years to come. 

During the year agreement was reached with the 
Proprietors of Hunting-Clan Air Transport Limited, 
to merge that Company with Airwork Limited, by 
an exchange of shares. In consequence of the 
merger, the name of Airwork Limited has been 
changed to British United Airways Limited. 

Realising how quickly trading conditions are apt 
to change in the shipping industry I hesitate to 
express an opinion as to future prospects. 

With freight rates prevailing, the intense competi- 
tion on all trade routes, the ever increasing operating 
costs and, last but by no means least, the heavy 
losses with which we are continually being faced as 
a consequence of upsets and disturbances in many 
parts of the world, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to provide a sufficient margin of profit to make 
adequate provision for the future replacement of 
our Fleets, The operation of ships will continue to 
present many hazards but we are well served and 
equipped to meet the future with every confidence. 
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day in 1959—and will perhaps double in a 
few years; already they accounted for 6 per cent. 
of Western European imports in 1959. With this 
increasing surfeit of oil it is not surprising that 
the ‘independents’ have been undercutting the 
major oil companies by offering refined oils at 
substantial discounts. But what forced the 
‘majors’ to reduce the posted prices of Middle 
East crude oil was the Soviet offer to supply 
India with crude oil at cut prices. As the oil 
companies refused to refine the Russian oil they 
had to reduce India’s import prices by 124 per 
cent. Similar cuts are spreading to every market 
—except, of course, the American domestic 
market, which has always maintained the 
tightest control over oil imports. 

You might imagine, if you were naive enough, 
that European governments would be overjoyed 
for the sake of their investment boom at the 
prospect of increasing supplies of imported 
energy at extremely low prices. But that is not 
how they look at it. With the exception of 
Holland, which has the Royal Dutch-Shell Oil, 
they have all vested interests in high-cost energy 
production and France is further committed to 
Saharan oil. So there is little doubt that the 
result of their energy committee’s work will be 
a new oil quota system allowing oil-imports to ex- 
pand only at a predetermined rate, with a special 
quota for Saharan oil. When the quotas are 
established, the zones with a prix d'orientation 
will probably be arranged, making sure that 
domestic energy supplies will be adequately pro- 
tected. But why be surprised? The Six, as I said, 
will always dispose of their affairs as a cartel. 
It is not for us to be indignant. The present 
Conservative Government is no more virtuous, 
for it does not allow American coal or Russian 
oil to be imported without a licence—which it 
is not prepared to give. Surely the moral of this 
story is that when you are confronted with a 
cartel you cannot break, it is best to come to 
terms and join? 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


T really looks as if the bear market ended on 

May 9, as my colleague suggested last week. 
The new account has opened with a burst of 
strength and once again insurance shares, which 
I have lately favoured, have been outstanding. 
This is undoubtedly partly due to the increasing 
Shortage of shares on jobbers’ books, which is 
particularly marked in the insurance market. A 
broker’s well-documented circular has called at- 
tention to the composite insurance shares, which 
he thinks are still cheap historically if the 
average dividend yield is compared with that of 
the Financial Times index. The prospects for the 
composite insurance companies for the current 
year are undoubtedly favourable. Underwriting 
results should show a further improvement, the 
investment income (which more than covers 
their dividends) will continue to expand and a 


more generous dividend policy should naturally — 


follow. The four I favour are EAGLE STAR, 
GENERAL ACCIDENT, ROYAL and COMMERCIAL 
UNION. Eagle Star has the largest life bus‘ness 
Proportionately to its non-life business of any 
of these companies, its life premiums being 
over 90 per cent. of its non-life premiums. The 
attraction about Royal and General Accident is 
that they have converted their underwriting ex- 
perience in America in the last year or so from 
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loss to profit. Commercial Union have recovered 
well after being depressed by their rights issue. 
The following table shows, however, that the 
market prices for these composite insurance 
shares are becoming high: 


(B) 

Net 

Invest- 
(A) ment Yield Yield 
Div. Income % on % on 


Per Sh. Per Sh. Price (A) (B) 


Commercial Union 2/- 2/94 66/3 3.02 4.20 
Eagle Star 2/3 2/8 83/- 2 3.20 
General Accident 2/3 3/6 -11/- 22 3.7 

6/34 158/- 29 3.94 


Royal ~ 4/8 
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Store Shares 

As there is no expectation that the Govern- 
ment will ease the hire-purchase controls even 
if it reduces Bank rate from 6 per cent. to 54 
per cent., investors are wisely tending to favour 
store shares which do not do much hire 
purchase business, such aS MARKS AND SPENCER, 
UNITED DRAPERY and HOUSE OF FRASER. House 
of Fraser is now quoted at 47s. 6d. ex the 
capital bonus of one-for-twenty, and as Mr. 
Fraser said that in normal conditions share- 
holders could expect a dividend of at least 45 
per cent., I think these shares, to yield a poten- 
tial 43 per cent., are not unattractive. I also like 








STERLING INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


MR. R. A. HARDING ON CURRENT TRADING 





Tue 23rd annual general meeting of Sterling In- 
dustries Limited was held on August 17 in London. 

Mr. R. A. Harding (the Chairman), who presided, 
reported for the year ended March 31, 1960, group 
sales of £950,000 (£734,000) and a trading profit of 
£30,861 (£13,576). 

Continuing, he said: 

In my review I have attempted to give members 
a full picture of the Group's activities and in par- 
ticular I feel that the summary of Group results, 
which was first introduced a few years ago, gives 
a clear indication of the trends. For the first time 
I have included details of the Group’s turnover. 

In the previous year the turnover was just under 
three-quarters of a million pounds and the net profit 
(before tax), expressed as a percentage of sales, 
amounted to 13°. During the year under review, 
when the turnover was nearly one million pounds, 
the figure rose to 34%. 

Looking back to the days when the formation of 
the present Board was first initiated you will note 
that the net asset value of the Group stood at 
£244,000 and despite fluctuating profits it is note- 
worthy that the net asset value has now been in- 
creased by almost £200,000 to £440,000, and this 
is the real measure of your present Board's handling 
of your affairs. 

Our greatest problems remain those of produc- 
ing satisfactory maintainable trading profits and im- 
proving the cash position. 


TREND OF CURRENT OPERATIONS 

I will now turn to the current year and advise 
you that as a result of increasing sales activity the 
Group has taken new orders during the first four 
months of the current year at just over the one 
million pounds per annum rate. Its invoiced sales 
are on a par with last year with the result that the 
value of the Group’s order book at the Ist August, 
1960, has now increased to just over half a million 
pounds. Thus we commenced the current financial 
year in a much healthier position with regard to 
the state of the order book, but it is most unfor- 
tunate that as a direct result of the credit squeeze 
and the reimposed hire purchase restrictions about 
30°, of our total order book is now held in 
abeyance. This is because our customers have re- 
quested us either to cease making any more 
despatches for the time being, or to reduce our 
weekly or monthly deliveries to their works. 

In advising you of the proportion of our order 
book now held in abeyance I have conveyed to 
you. the extent of our immediate problem. 

I can only deplore that despite increased sales 
activity, which has produced more orders, we are 
now compelled to put a brake on our rate of 
production, which always results in less economic 
working. We can only hope that some of the various 
restrictions which have so seriously reduced the sale 


- of many consumer goods are at least partially eased 


in the near future. 

From these brief comments you will see that 
the position of your Company as a component 
manufacturer is made most difficult under the suc- 


cessive imposition and easing of restrictions, by 
credit squeezes, variations in the bank rate, ané 
hire purchase regulations. 

The net result of the Group's trading during the 
first three months of the current financial year is 
that it has operated at slightly above its breakeven 
point. 

DUALLOYS’ PROBLEM 

I now wish to expand on the comments I have 
made from year to year on the problems af 
Dualloys, which is our largest operating subsidiary. 
Dualloys’ problem is common to all the older 
members of the bearing industry. The reduction in 
sales price :per bearing, when comparing the original 
thick wall with the now current thin wall bearing. 
is very considerable, with the result that the sales 
of thick wall bearings throughout the United King- 
dom decline year by year. All makers of thick wall 
bearings are thus competing for a shrinking markei 
and this leads to a lower margin of profit on a 
lower turnover for us all. 

Unfortunately Dualloys still depends on thick wall 
bearings for a substantial part of its turnover be- 
cause it was not possible to change over from thick 
to thin wall in a short period due to the generally 
strained cash position of the Group. Nevertheless your 
Board has allocated during the past substantial sums 
for the necessary research and development of plant 
to produce both white metal and copper lead lined 
strip, and further sums for the purchase of special 
plant to convert the ‘home produced’ strip inte 
finished thin wall bearings and has now built up 
reasonable stocks to back sales effort in this field. 

During the same period, as an imsurance against 
the foreseeable decline in Dualloys’ earning power. 
much effort and some capital sums have been 
applied to the other three operating subsidiaries 
to ensure their profitability and thus attempt to pro- 
tect the Group’s overall trading position. I am sure 
that all members will appreciate that without the 
decline in Dualloys’ activities the Group would have 
produced a very satisfactory trading result, 


LONG TERM VIEW : 

The long term view of the Board is that we must 
continue by every possible means to expand the 
activities of the other three subsidiaries whilst 
Dualloys continues to converts its output towards thin 
wall production and other products, and to make 
this physically possible the Exactor factory has been 
put on the market and we hope will be sold shortly. 
Thus, with the Exactor business removed to the 
Chard/Crewkerne area and with Sintered Metal 
Components housed in a modern factory, we should 
be enabled in the course of time to bring about 
economies in administration. 

You can rest assured that your Board will con 
tinue, with your support, to make every possible 
effort to ensure that your Company, which 
suffered disastrous losses from 1935-1938, will 
eventually emerge as a satisfactory undertaking te 
all those employed within the Group and to the 
members, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY at 38s. 6d. to yield 3.8 per cent. on 
the dividend of 15 per cent. 


Gold Shares 


The panic selling of South African gold shares 
appears to have dried up and if there is any 
easing in the political situation in the near future 
there should be a sizeable recovery in this market. 
It would then be prudent to make some switches. 
Today the new producing mines are to be pre- 
ferred to the finance companies. As outside 
finance for South Africa is not likely to be 
forthcoming the finance companies will have 
to pay for new development out of their own 
financial resources. This will stop the increase 
in dividends which would normally have been 
expected. The mines, on the other hand, can go 
on modestly increasing their dividends after 
allowing for development expenditure. PRESI- 
DENT BRAND at 57s. 6d., to yield 9.5 per cent. 
on the current distribution of 5s. 6d., would be 
a good share to pick on this basis. 


COMPANY NOTES 


AST year was a momentous one for Metal 
Industries, who were successful in outbid- 
ding Electrical and Musical Industries for 
Lancashire Dynamo Holdings at a cost‘ of 
£12 million in cash and shares. This is a valu- 
able acquisition adding electric motors and trans- 
formers, etc., to its own hydraulic and pneumatic 
- control gear, thus considerably - widening the 
group’s interests in the field of industrial auto- 
mation. The chairman, Sir Charles Westlake, has 
every reason to say that he hopes that profits 
will be maintained this year. He states that a big 
capital development programme is under way 
and that order books are full. Net profit (after 
tax) for the year to March 31, 1960, was £856,379 
against £765,018, which represents earnings of 
- over 32 per cent. for the 15 per cent. dividend. 
The rights issue last May produced £3,890,000 
and after repayment of bank overdrafts left the 
group with £1 million in cash. It is reasonable 
to expect the dividend to be maintained at 15 
per cent. next year, so that the £1 shares at 
70s., yielding 4.3. per cent., are a very sound 
investment with definite future prospects for con- 
tinued expansion. The company now has thirty- 
eight subsidiary companies at home and overseas. 
Since the last accounts of PF. Winn (Barking) 
Limited considerable alterations in the structure 
of the company have been made and to some 
advantage. The trading profit for 1959 increased 
by £27,000 to £106,542, and the net profit from 
£13,341 to £23,046, thus giving earnings of 19 
per cent. for the repeated 10 per cent. dividend. 
H. B. Barnard, the non-ferrous metal merchants, 
has been sold; Wright Bros. (box makers) may 
have to close down, owing to the compulsory 
purchase of the Homerton factory. Conse- 
quently, the chairman, Mr. J. C. Pidduck, advises 
that the company has purchased Buchanan and 
Sons, of Liverpool (coke-oven machinery en- 
gineers), and Sectional Concrete Buildings, of 
Fenny Compton, near Banbury. These ac- 
quisitions make it necessary to increase the 
issued capital to £283,478. The chairman is opti- 
mistic for the future and reports favourably 
concerning the expansion of the subsidiary 
Collico—hirers of collapsible metal containers 
used in conjunction with British Railways. He 
anticipates pre-tax profits of £140,000 on the 
increased capital, which would enable the board 
to increase the dividend from 10 per cent., the 
rate paid for several years. At 7s. 3d. the 4s. 
ordinary shares yield nearly 6 per cent. 
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Swinging the Censor 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


A FEW weeks ago I 
went again, after an 
interval of about eight 
years, to see Les Enfants 
du Paradis. As I settled 
into my seat and tried to 
remember exactly what | 
was going to see, I felt 
a wave of relief that, as 
the film had not been 
made recently, I would 
not be required to watch 
any horrors. The feeling 
reminded me how our expectations of the cinema 
have changed. Ten years ago, say, there were 
plenty of horror films around, whether it was Art 
(like that old woman with the bloody eye in 
The Battleship Potemkin) or merely the com- 
plicated family relationships of the sons or brides 
of Dracula, Frankenstein and partners. But you 
did not expect to cringe in your seat in the middle 
of a normal movie with an ‘A’ certificate: either 
you were seeing a horror film or you weren't. 
Nowadays you simply never know. 

About the time that I was seeing Les Enfants, 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne were being 
taken to see Ben-Hur—not, one supposes, in a 
rare burst of realism for royals but as a jolly 





treat. In the same spirit I saw Ben-Hur mysdf, 
for escapism. I don’t know how the royal children 
took it, but I had nightmares afterwards—and | 
am an adult and not a particularly delicate flower. 

Nor do I know if the Secretary of the British 
Board of Film Censors decided this himself, or 
whether, believing like the makers of horror films 
that two heads are better than one, he consulted 
Lord Morrison of Lambeth; but either way I 
cannot see how he ever came to give it an ‘A’ 

This may strike some as odd: but consider 
what we were looking at. Passing lightly over 
some odiously sentimental scenes in which a 
pair of boyhood chums are reunited, we arrive 
by easy stages at a point where one of them has 
sent the other to the galleys, and the galley is 
about to be rammed by another ship, sending all 
hands to the bottom. One man wrestles to geta 
torn and bleeding leg out of a leg iron; another 
scrambles out of the hold waving the bloody 
stump of one arm, having presumably hacked off 
the hand to get rid of the handcuff. (I imagine this 
was a genuinely one-handed man, with the stump 
repainted. Later, we come to the famous and 
thrilling chariot race—followed by a lengthy and 
complicated dying among a lot of blood, surgeons’ 
knives cutting, wounds and the lot. Soon we are 
having a lovely gloat at diseased skin in a leper 











COMPANY MEETING 





PYE LIMITED 


PROFITS HIGHEST IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


THe 31st annual general meeting of Pye Limited was 
held on August 24 at the Royal Festival Hall, Lon- 
don, S.E.1. 

Mr. C. O. Stanley, C.B.E. (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: It is 
interesting to note that if you had invested £100 in 
Pye Deferred Ordinary shares thirty years ago when 
the company was floated and put no new money in, 
seHing your rights whenever there was a Rights 
Issue and investing the proceeds in our Ordinary 
shares at market prices, the value of your holding 
today would be over £18,000. 

Group Profits, both before and after Taxation, for 
1959/60 are the highest in the history of the Com- 
pany. This is so despite the fact that the figures do 
not include the profits of Pye Industries Limited, 
Australia which, as I informed you last year, had 
ceased to be a Subsidiary Company. 

The ‘Total Available Profit for the Year’ at 
£1,464,274 compares with £842,762, an increase of 
£621,512—or nearly 75%. After providing for an 
increase in the rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock from 124% to 15% which is calculated on 
the Capital as increased by the Rights and Bonus 
Issues last year, the Profit Retained shows a sub- 
stantial increase of £370,000. 

Trade Investments, at Market Value, exceed the 
Book Value by over two million pounds, due in the 
main to the investment in Associated Television 
Limited. 

The increases in Stocks, Debtors, and Creditors 
reflect the expansion of business throughout the 
Group. The turnover of the Group, excluding all 
inter-company trading in 1959/60 was in excess of 
£25,000,000. 

In referring to the reimposition of credit restric- 
tions, the chairman said: This savage attack on our 
industry has two most unpleasant features. Firstly, 





it favours rental business as opposed to hire pur- 
chase. Secondly, it not only restricts trade by penalis- 
ing the purchaser, but, by jumping up the bank rate, 
it increases the cost of financing any business, and 
in our case over fifty per cent of our business has 
nothing to do with luxury purchasing. 

In this current year, after four months’ trading, it 
is impossible to predict the effect of the new regula- 
tions on our figures. The sales of television sets are 
down and therefore profits must be affected. How- 
ever, progress is continuing in a most encouraging 
manner in the other sides of our business, and we 
are more certain than ever that we were right in 
our policy of creating a balance of interests cap- 
able of earning our dividends without depending on 
the profits from the sales of radio and television. 
We now know that we have established new busi- 
nesses which will not only create a balance, but 
which have in themselves enormous capacity for 
growth. 

In the course of his review of the Group’s pro- 
gress and expansion in Ireland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada and Italy, the chairman said: 

In Australia our companies manufacture conr 
munications equipment, aircraft electronic equip- 
ment, pumps, electric motors, and general engineer- 
ing products, as well as television and radio sets. In 
addition, nearly two years ago, we became asso- 
ciated with Australia’s largest electronic manufac- 
turer, Electronic Industries Ltd., by purchasing an 
interest in that company. 

This overseas development now has a value far 
in excess of what we expected. The latest reports re- 
ceived within the past few days, make it quite clear 
that we can look for continuing expansion on a very 
large scale. 


The report was adopted. 
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colony, finishing up with the blood from the nails 
in the hands of Christ on the cross. - 

To numbers of people, this is just good, clean” 
fun. All those I know who did think so, how- 
ever, were people who found it ridiculous or 
boring or who were interested in how the effects 
‘had been achieved technically: in other words, 
they were all people who were utterly uncon- 

! yinced by it. Obviously it was not for such an 
‘audience that the film was made; all that ketchup 
‘was not spilt in vain. It was to a much nastier 
‘emotion that the physical, sickening details of 
violence were to appeal. 
© Tt is not, of course, violence itself which is 
' questionable in a movie or a play; terror and pity, 
following violence, have been suitable first night 
émotions since Aristotle. But there are two vastly 
‘different ways of treating violence, an illustration 
’ of which is the very ramming-scene itself. To see, 
through oar-slots, the galley-slaves’ view of the 
ship bearing on them, to feel with them the terror 
of knowing that the ship will split and sink— 
‘that is the stuff of which all violent drama is 
made; of which, come to that, the original 
‘children’s classic was made. But the man with 
‘the bloody arm-stump provokes quite a different 
‘feeling. You, the audience, are looking on: with 
disgust or guilty delight as the case may be; you 
’ feel your own reactions to his torn fiesh and not 
“his. This is necrophilia, not pity; Schadenfreude 
“and not terror. 

In this, the question of how well'the revolting 
images are put across becomes important: there 
is a qualitative change between ham and horror. 
When almost no one could feel repelled by all 
that cheerful red paint, the horrid images had no 


more to do with actual pain than a bang-bang- | 


you're-dead Western has to do with real death. 
But as soon as you get a convincing image, you 
get something that leaves its mark on the mind 
whether you accept it or not. 

The most obvious way of stopping this, of 
course, is censorship. We have a board of film 
censors, though their powers are woolly and 
limited; presumably these could be stepped up. 
But censorship is not the answer. The case aga nst 
censoring anything is absolute: like pacifism or 
vegetarianism or the less gentlemanly forms of 




















‘Quite an elementary case, really. 


’ pieces 
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Christianity, it does not depend on the value 
of individual cases but on one unalterable 
premise: in this case, that nothing that could be 
censored can be so bad in its effects, in the long 
run, as censorship itself. This is obviously so even 
with films: a censorship which banned Ben-Hur 
would undoubtedly have to ban Hiroshima Mon 
Amour, though in one case the nastiness was there 
to amuse, in the other the nastiness—in the sense 
of visual horror—was part of a valid and enor- 
mously moving moral point. It would be nice to 
think that a censor could allow a genuine work »f 
artistic seriousness and ban a titillating piece of 
sadism, but it would take a miracle to make such 
a distinction stick. 

And in the event Hiroshima got an ‘X’ certifi- 
cate, Ben-Hur an ‘A.’ Possibly the censor, squint- 
eyed from all that Bardot and all those dinosaurs, 
passed it partly from inertia and partly from the 
feeling that no one could really have spent all 
that money on a family movie and put in anything 
foul; if the galley-slaves had been making love 
indecently instead of cutting off their limbs, it 
might have been different. For it is a mark 
of the way current film-sifting is wide of the mark 
that good clean fun of the breast-and-bedsprings 


variety gets an ‘X’ certificate soon as look at her, 


while this creeping gangrene of sickly detail goes 
by unchallenged. (I cannot myself see what harm 


Consuming interest 
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a Bardot film ever did: it is only what goes ov 
in ordinary heads and beds anyway.) One cam 
only suppose that they are so puritanical that they 
donot realise that all this is sexual—but that 
Bardot is clean sex and blood-baths perverse. 

Even among those who oppose any. form of 
legislation for morals and for protecting people 
against themselves, however, it is always ad- 
mitted that children must be protected. And thai 
is exactly what, as things are, they are not being 
For one thing, the ‘A’/‘U’ distinction is meaning- 
less: all it means is that unsuitable films, can be 
seen by children with indifferent parents, not by 
children with careful ones. On the contrary. they 
are being deliberately led up the garden path by 
4 bogus distinction which seems to do more thar 
it does. Nine-tenths “U’ plus one-tenth ‘H’ does 
not equal ‘A’: it equals *H.” 

And there is, in any case, a great difference 
between control and censorship. Censorship is 
prohibition, as it were: control the pure food and 
drug acts. By all means sell alcohol, but when the 
alcohol becomes so strikingly bad that it wil 
actually tear your guts apart, let it at least be 
coloured an unpleasing purple (like methylated 
spirit) so that the public know what they are 
drinking—and keep it for adults- only. As con 
sumers, we have a right to know what we are 
getting, even at the cinema. 


Traveller’s Woe 


By LESLIE ADRIAN. 


THOSE innocents abroad, 
did they ever exist? it 1s 
more likely that the real 
innocents are caught on 
their home ground. This 
is post-mortem time: the 
more unlucky returning 
holidaymakers (especially 
those who relied on 
others to make their 
plans) are now in the 


throes of discussing why 


their holiday went wrong. 


From the newspapers come all those -heart- 
breaking stories of tourists stranded in Spain or 
crammed into damp and disheartening pensions, 
and there are those chatty, intimate Sunday 
about the sinister customs of the 


eS 


Latins. 

But it came to my notice only a few days ago 
that it was quite easy to be fleeced only a stone’s 
throw from Temple Bar. An unlucky couple, 
having handed over about £96 for a fortnight’s 
holiday on the Costa Brava, had to cancel their 
holiday when the girl suddenly went into hospital. 

The rules of the agency asked for a deposit of 
£3 each, forfeited on cancellation, the rest to be 
paid at least three weeks before departure. They 
withdrew their booking one week after paying 
the £90 balance. Unfortunately for them, they 
had not dealt directly with the travel agency; all 
their arrangements had been made through a 
booking agent, a little man much preoccupied 
with a theatre ticket business, who forgot to 
notify his principals of the cancellation. They 
were stunned to be faced with a loss of £20, de- 


manded by the principal agency for’ expenses 

At English hotels, the proprietor is entitled te 
claim his loss of profit unless the room is re-let, 
a sum which is usually covered by the deposit. 
But the agency in this case, while listing twelve 
conditions absolving the company from respon- 
sibility no matter what, makes no mention of the 
client’s liability (beyond the deposit).if he has te 
cancel after paying for the holiday. 

I discussed the case with the Association of 
British Travel Agents. (The principal-agents were 
members, not so the inefficient middléman.) My 
suggestion that the booking conditions should 
state that some part of the cost of late cancel- . 
lation might have to be borne by the, clients was 
not considered, by, the Association, to be very 
helpful. Where no mention is made of the client's 
possible liability, they told me, it is easier for the 
agency to return most of his money: Hotels, air- 
lines and railways would be less accommodating 
if forfeiture clauses were printed on agency 
booking forms. 

The fact that the main agency had a change of 
heart a few days ago (due to badgering by the im- 
poverished pair and pressure from the ABTA} 
and promised to refund most of the money, hat 
not weakened the. case for making cancellations 
the subject of more. explicit booking conditions 

Although our young couple were asking for 
trouble by not going to a reputable ‘agent with 
ABTA membership, they should not be robbed 
before they can even get to brigand country. 
Other complaints I hear concern the venality of 
couriers employed by British agencies (the rake- 
off racket) and the difficulty of booking (and 
getting) single rooms. | would be very glad te 
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hear how other wounded and pilfered and other- 
wise ill-treated travellers have fared: apart from 
anything else, I would like to know which side of 
the Channel is really the safer. 


* 


Another thing I wish I knew is how people 
who wear glasses stand legally. I have in front of 
me a long correspondence between the BBC and a 
reader—solicitors from both sides intervening— 
concerning a problem which arose entirely out of 
the fact that the programme for a BBC concert 
in King’s College Chapel (Cambridge) had the 
time of the performance printed in large print, 
and the time at which the audience must take 
their seats printed in small print. My correspon- 
dent and his party arrived at 8.25 for an 8.30 
performance and were refused admittance; they 
claim that they could perfectly well have been 
shown to their seats in time. The BBC, while 
apologising, say the party was not there in reason- 
able time (though no one doubts they were there 
by 8.25). They have, none the less, repaid the 


_ price of the seats, but refuse to admit liability for 


such ancillary expenses as rail tickets and hotel 
bills. There certainly seems to have been a great 
muddle at the doors, and I should say, from 
studying the correspondence, that it would have 
been possible for the party to be admitted, as 
their seats were not among those made inacces- 
sible by the arrival of the choir. Whether the 
party should claim money for all the annoyance 
and expense arising from the misunderstanding, 
1 should rather doubt; but that the situation 
should never have arisen is abundantly clear. And 
it would not have done, if the printing on the pro- 
gramme had been in larger type. I hope next 
year the BBC, ever cautious of public disapproval, 
decide to print their instructions in large red let- 
ters two inches high. 

By the same token, record companies should 


Thought for Food 
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take into account the problems of those who can 
hardly be bothered to put on their spectacles 
every time they ‘put on a new record. Granted 
that you can often recognise the record itself 
from the sleeve or its place on the shelf, could 
we not have the figures ‘1’ and ‘2’ printed large 
and obvious? I cannot see it would detract from 
the design of the label, and it would save anyone 
with tricky eyesight a great deal of bother— 
quite apart from those who, with perfect eye- 
sight, play records in smoke-darkened cellars. 


* 


For the benefit of people who go in for self- 
drive car hire the AA has just published a useful 
booklet listing 900 operators of this service in 
470 places in England, Scotland, Wales, the Isle 
of Man and the Isle of Wight. Leaflets are 
already available listing operators in London, 
Ireland and the Channel Islands and these, like 
the booklet, are available free to members from 
any AA office. 

Apart from listing operators, the booklet gives 
such useful warnings as these: read the contract 
carefully before you sign it, especially the sec- 
tions on insurance; check the condition of the 
bodywork and interior in case there should be 
any danger of your being held responsible for 
damage already done by someone else; try to 
arrange that you be charged at what proves to be 
the most economical rate when you return the 
car rather than agreeing in advance to the low 
weekly charge plus so much per mile, the medium 
charge including some mileage and a rate per 
mile beyond that or the high charge allowing un- 
limited mileage. Many operators will be willing 
ty make an arrangement of this kind if you ask 
them to do so. Otherwise, as I have found from 
personal experience, they are likely to charge you 
at the rate which they estimate in advance will 
be most advantageous to them. 


Browsing on Shamrock 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


IN August I went on a 
tour of Western Ireland, 
for the first time in my 
life. We crossed by the 
night boat, Liverpool to 
Belfast, drove through to 
Sligo, to the country 
which is now solemnly 
called “The Yeats Coun- 
try, looked at. part of 
Mayo, toured Conne- 
mara, then went on to 
Kerry via Limerick, and 
back to Dublin. Here are some gastronomic 
reports, not very encouraging. 

Liverpool is a city whose spirit was broken 
when the Cunard and White Star transferred the 
‘ Atlantic sailings to Southampton. Before then its 
vigour and pride survived (or did not notice) the 
vast slums which extended in an almost unbroken 
marsh north of St. George’s Hall to Bootle, and 
the savage religious fights which were its citizens’ 
chief amusement. The waterfront was a line of 
famous names—Ellerman Papayanni, Cunard, 





Booth, White Star—the Liverpool Repertory 
was one of the best in the country, the Midland 
Adelphi was a wonder among hotels, you could 
see the largest liner in the world waiting in the 
deep channel called the Sloyne for its maiden 


voyage, or M. Blériot trundling his biplane about . 


on an open field at Seaforth. But the heart went 
out of it when it lost the Atlantic traffic, and 
then there were dozens of years of desperate un- 
employment. Even after the last war the city was 
so depressed that the austere Stafford Cripps was 
reduced to cajoling the pools people to locate 
themselves there. Its dispiritedness is reflected in 
the miserable provision made for diners-out, 
compared with Bristol or even Manchester. 
There is a good fish restaurant, the Cornmarket, 
in Old Ropery. A lot of money has been spent on 
the Adelphi again, and the French Restaurant in 
it is entirely convenable, but not cheap. The 
Crocodile in Harrington Street isn’t the awesome 
and exciting place I was taken to as a schoolboy, 
but it does good grills. And apart from some 
Chinese restaurants and private clubs, that seems 
to be all. Vincent’s Bar has good table wines. 
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It is a fitting introduction to Ireland, for there 
the food is perhaps even more disappointing. The 
brief story is that the Irish hotels feel they must 
offer five-course lunches and dinners and they 
don’t know how to do it. (I am speaking of the 
provinces—not of Dublin, where Jammet’s in 
Nassau Street is a really high-class restaurant.) 
The way to avoid the deplorable sequence of 
tasteless snippets, in which even the potatoes are 
poor, is to ask always for high tea, and then plead 
to be let off the tea and be allowed to drink 
draught Guinness. You can then get a choice of 
grilled Limerick ham, bacon, eggs, chops, steaks 
and (if you are lucky) salmon, which will almost 
always be of excellent material, and pretty 
decently cooked. In fact, the sensible way to eat 
in Ireland is to take a large breakfast (with tea, 
not coffee}, high tea, and lunch on the roadside 
or mountainside off sliced ham, butter, tomatoes 
and bread. 


Irish bread appears to be either abominable 
or very good. There is a great deal of the tasteless 
pre-cut slices of white starch in waxed parcels, 
which are an equal pest over here, but there is 
also nearly as much excellent coarse brown or 
wholemeal! bread which is entirely delicious when 
it is fresh. As there is not very much fruit avail- 
able, you will find its roughness is grateful to 
the bowels also. 

Drinking with your simple meals is equally 
simple. Wine is rather cheaper than in England, 
but there is usually no more variety than in small 
provincial towns over here. Your drink should 
be Guinness or Danish lager, preceded, accom- 
panied, or followed by Irish whiskey. There is 
not much choice. Powers and Jameson’s (both of 
Dublin) are far ahead of the others; Powers is 
smoother, but Jameson has more of the distinc- 
tive ‘peaty’ Irish taste. Both distilleries offer 
specially old (twelve or fifteen years) whiskeys, 
which are rather sweeter but don’t seem other- 
wise to be much better. The third commonest 
whiskey is a Cork whiskey called ‘Paddy’; I don’t 
commend it. Tullamore Dew is pretty good, and 
there is a Kilbeggan whiskey that comes in stone 
jugs which I didn’t taste as I have a suspicion of 
all drinks in fancy containers. Besides, Irish 
whiskey is bad for me and I had by then reason to 
believe I had devoted myself more than was wise 
to the interests of Spectator readers. 


If I had for some reason to settle myself in 
Ireland, I would place myself in Limerick. There 
I found street after street and square after 
square of perfect Georgian houses, only as yet 
spoiled in a few places by modern commercial 
or church buildings. There is a wide sweeping 
river with a fine quayside. The city is within 
motoring distance, over fine roads, of both Kerry 
and Connemara, very beautiful places. (In- 
cidentally, pay no attention to people who tell 
you Killarney is spoilt—it is not, and there is a 
good hotel, the Lake.) I should stay at Hanratty’s 
hotel, a small place in Glentworth Street which 
has. been redecorated in excellent taste, and into 
whose bar drift the most interesting people in 
Limerick. I should eat at the Brazenhead, a 
restaurant dating from 1740, which is unique in 
offering the cooking and wine you would find in 
a first-rate Soho place. Incidentally, it doesn’t 
look like it from the outside; it has an un- 
distinguished shop-like front in O’Connell 
Street. 
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Postscript 


I aM no lover of English 
public houses—squalid and 
smelly stand-up places (like 
other male conveniences), 
where you drink tepid swipes 
4 against time and scoop up 

your change out of pools of 
Burton or Babycham on the bar counter. All the 
same, I am glad to see even such as these resist 
or escape the drive of the big brewers to herd 
us into chromium-plated caravanserais where 
you still have to stand up to drink and still have 
to drink against time, but in surroundings 
identical with those of the pub in the next street 
and the pub in the next county, and permitted 
only the brew that the latest take-over tycoon 
is currently advertising on the telly. 

A colleague urged me to patronise the ‘Duke 
of York’ in Charlotte Place, which is off Goodge 
Street, not because the beer is good (which it 
may be, for all I know: I'm no judge), but 
because there was still an air about it—‘the 
peatniks’ boozer,’ my friend told me. Well, I 
don’t know about that. It’s true that the Irish 
junch-time tippler by my side—he wore a knee- 
length sweater, a black eye and a couple of 
days’ growth of beard—asked the manager 
behind the counter for ‘a glass o’ beatnik juice, 
major,’ but I think that was just his little joke, 
for he was more what you'd call the sporting 
type. ‘J’ever row for Leander?’ he suddenly 
asked a downcast elderly man in the corner, 
eating cheese sandwiches and wearing a celluloid 
collar and no tie, and then, receiving a rather 
bewildered ‘no,’ turned to me with the equally 
improbable, ‘J’ever ride wi’ th’ Galway Blazers?,’ 
accepting my modest disclaimer with an ad- 
miring, rather than a disappointed, ‘Tut-tut-tut,’ 
and, ‘I’m sorry to say it, but I Jove Englishmen. 
Just love ‘em.’ 

The ‘Duke of York’ is a Charrington pub, but 
in every other sense a free house. Layer upon 
layer of idiosyncratic wall and ceiling decora- 
tion record the diversity of interests of Major 
Alf Klein, the licensee, and the development of 
his tastes. There is a wall of sailors’ cap-ribbons 
and another of breezy seaside postcards; row 
upon row of club ties (“Have ye got the London 
Irish, though?’ asked the Irishman, and sure 
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enough he had); and every possible variation on 
the simple theme of the WC—a row of miniature 
porcelain po’s and pans on hooks behind the 
bar; the major’s portrait framed in a WC seat; 
a genuine WC complete, covered in laurels and 


-standing in simple dignity in the middle of 


the saloon bar; and so, cloacinally, on. 
A dog the size of a small donkey lay upon 
the settle, athwart my umbrella, under a photo- 
graph of itself as the eponymous star of The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, and the major showed 
me the bugle with which he plays the ‘Last Post’ 
at chucking-out time. The Irishman read us two 
poems, one of them—he said—from the Chinese, 
and bade us an affectionate but rather slurred 
goodbye. “You don’t ‘arf see some sights; said 
a Bow Tie at the bar, and the buxom barman 
—who wears a skin-tight pink sweater, jeans and 
sandals, and has his portrait, done in the same 
dress, hanging in the public—nodded his rather 
blasé agreement. ‘Never a dull moment,’ said 
the major. 

It was then that I noticed that a brace of 
beards had joined us, silently, in the saloon, 
as gloomy as all get out. Here were the promised 
beatniks, never a doubt of it, and whatever it is 
that ails the British pub this is who not to ask 
to cheer it up. If malt does more than Milton 
can, as Professor Housman said, to justify God's 
ways to man, these lads might just as well have 
gone on drinking their Milton. 

oo = ? 


Not many armies can have won so much 
glory in defeat as Rommel’s Afrika Korps, and 
now it looks as though their conquerors may 
be about to pay what would be literally the 
crowning tribute. Just as the British Foot Guards 
took to the tall bearskin cap of the Garde Im- 
périale they had admired—and defeated—at 
Waterloo, so the Royal Dragoons {I learn from 
their regimental magazine) are now trying out, 
in Aden, a _ lightweight, long-peaked cap 
modelled on that of the Afrika Korps and made, 
indeed, in Germany. It’s more than high time 
we did away with that slovenly, impractical and 
unmilitary headgear,: the. beret, and I can’t 
imagine why it’s taken very nearly twenty years 
to come round to something we had seen to 
be soldierly, or why, after the rigorous and ex- 
tensive trial it was given in the desert campaign, 
we now have to be still ‘trying it out.’ 

Mr. Beverley Nichols, the gardening corre- 
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spondent of the Sunday Dispatch, is very taken 
with ‘a charming example of neighbourly friend- 
liness’ he has just come across—next-door 
neighbours going shares in a geranium display 
on the dividing garden wall. He adds, in italics: 
That's what I call co-operation, and if only the 
nations of the world would follow the example, 
and divide their frontiers with hollyhocks instead 
of howitzers, the world would be a very much 
safer place. 

I do hope that nice kind Mr. Hammarskjéld 
will turn an attentive ear to this masterpiece of 
deep, twee thinking. After all, it’s a change from 
that Speech Day profundity about, ‘if only Mr. 
Khrushchev played cricket. . 

a” * ~ 

A significant note in Hedges and Butler's 
latest wine-list says (of an eXpensive white 
burgundy), ‘The entire 1959 crop of this wine 
will be sold to the United States,’ and goes on 
to offer what the firm has left of the 1957s and 
1955s. More of the grander 1959 wines than 
usual have gone straight from France and Ger- 
many to the United States, and at pretty fancy 
prices, although the same firm reports of the 
1959 clarets that ‘the wines are good but few 
are outstanding . . . few will live to a very old 
age.” 

Meanwhile, there are districts that did 
much better last year than the Médoc, growing 
modest wines that have escaped the expense- 
account gourmets of Madison Avenue, and of 
the type to be drunk now, young and fresh. 
Alsace, for instance, really did have a wonder- 
ful year—the best since 1893, the experts say— 
and Harvey's have bottled a charming Sylvaner 
they are selling at 10s. 6d.: a very refreshing 
wine and just the thing for the last picnics of 
summer or the first oysters. One of Harvey's 
directors claims that it is the best London-bottled 
Sylvaner he has tasted, and I’ve no reason, after 
tasting it myself, to doubt him. If your taste 
is for young red wines, Hedges and Butler are 
as enthusiastic about the 1959 Vin du Cornillon, 
whieh is only 9s. 9d., though it won a local prize 
as the outstanding Beaujolais-Villages of the 
year. It is darkish in colour for a Beaujolais, 
fresh but flavoury, and I like it cool, not 
chambré, with a _ cold-meat-salad-and-cheese 
sort of meal. For a supper party, what would 
be nice would be the Sylvaner first, as an eye- 
opener, and then the Beaujolais with the meat. 

CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
ROBERT BURNS FELLOWSHIP 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


Applications are invited for the following 
positions. The salary range is: 


oer re = agg 3308 





Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Advertisement 


Is. extra. 

Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Deen EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


_APPOINTMENTS Vv ACANT 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS requires an Administrative 
Assistant in its Technical Department. The 
Successful candidate would be responsible 
to the architect in charge of the Depart- 
ment for its day-to-day administration and 


for the organisation of conferences and 


committees; he or she should be interested 
in office management. about 28 years old 
and should preferably have a university 
degree, but this is not essential. The salary 
grade is £700 by increments of £50 a year 
to £1,250, starting salary above the mini- 
Mum would be considered. Por further par- 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 
Portiand Place, London, W.1 





The above Fellowship in the University of 

Cenge & ae © ee agp ~~ Be -4 
of imaginative Shenagure (including auto- 

biography. ee oe wrerery oma), 
whether resident w Zea’ 
time being, overseas. The Mpcllowattp is 
tenable for one year (with the ty 
of renewal for one further year) at a 
stipend not less than minimum salary 
of a university ie (21,250 p.a.). The 
Pellow must reside in Dunedin. Arrange- 
ments (varying according to the circum- 
stances-of the Fellow and the place from 
which he comes) can be made for assistance 
with travelling expenses. He will be offered 
@ room at the University; he may be re- 
quested but will not be required # lecture, s 
his main task being to carry on his own 
writing. LOGY ( 

Purther particulars and information as : 
to the method of application are available 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London. W.C.1, or from the 
Registrar. University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zea 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London om 31st Octeher, 1966. 
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lish will be treated as an important q Pu Neati 
cation. Applications close 38th September. rther particulars end sgetiention 
LECTURER 


DEPARTMENT): 
should have a special interest in European W.C.1, or from the Regis 


LECTURER IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHO- | Soon: 


COUNSELLOR: 
Applicants should be graduates eligible for 
admission to an Associateship of the British 


tember. 
ASSISTANT 


Psychologieal Society. Preference will be 
| A. : carts who ee beck orteee 
or have 

carried out research in that Bela. Por = 
wih Sean savage tae piss 

an advan: 2) t 
i, APRtcers | will have ihe status of a Lecturer. = 
tiens e 3eth September. 


—— —— enjoy the 
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— grants and ae a ay J available 
to the academic staf. 


forms may be obtained from retary. 
Association of Universities oft the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London. 
trar, University 

Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Australia. 


lution. 
in History, an@ research interests, are de- nh ae iad 
irable. Applications clese 36th 


ASSISTANT CURATOR wanted. £850 per 
use provided. Knowledge of the 
decorative rok gs and muséum experience 
Apply in writing with full par- 
ticulars to the American Museum, Claver- 
ton Manor. Bath. 





STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 

Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


j 
{ 
‘ ' pan” 
} Gross Assets £2,000,000 
, Are paying LY, & p.a. interest on 
§ deposits for the seventh year in ] 
§ succession, with extra 4°, added 
i annually on each £500 unit. 
] Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 


-avestment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
ey note ater a ater esate LONDON, WC2 














WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT 
lications are invited for the post of 
pistenet Secretary, Workers’ Educational 
Associa South-Western District. The 
successful applicant will be required to live 
in or near Plymouth and to join the Asso- 
ciation’s Superannuation Scheme. The 
salary scale is now under consideration, but 
the commencing salary will not be less than 
£850 incre ery by increments of not less 
than £50 to a maximum of at least £1,400. 
Experience gna qualifications will deter- 
mine commencing salary. 
Further details and application forms can 
be obtained from The District Secretary. 
WEA. 1 Portland Square, Plymouth. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


vou DESIGNER, MSI. A., “wishing to 

himself, having specialised in 
en shops, furniture, exhibitions, re- 
quires fons. Freelance or more per- 
manent basis. Box No. 7046. 











FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 





are in greater demand today than ever 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
jon commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem. write or ring the Managing 
Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vaile, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROVAL PAVILION. Regency 
@Zxhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 

Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from. the +} Unpublished letters of 


pao od Iv. to 8 daily including 
ys. 


IVEAGH — Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
R.A. (1708-1776) and 
Gold sade 


ver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green 


free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
Frougrion ANNIVERSARY ‘LECTURE. THE 
ao o INSTRUMENTATION. 














. M.Sc., Ph.D., Dean of - 


5 Daiveralty of Saskatchewan, 
mn. pt. Recital Room, 
a, val Hall. Tickets on application 

to Ultra a wlectrie (Holdings) Ltd., Western 
yp Bs w.3. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


£ Se WrLE 





Write for free booklet ex- 


plaining all modern methods of Family 


Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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PART tl. ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE at the LEICESTER G. 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT | 61811. Boy (15), an only 
child, whose recovery is unlikely. His 
mother deprived herself to buy him tempt- 
ing and nourishing food. Can you please 
help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
National Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London. 8.W.1. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A.. 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover. —Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 


FRIENDLY PERSUASION—that's El Cid’s 
greatest gift. This superb Amontillado 
Sherry woos you from worry and gives you 
a relaxed view of life. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin. the 
proved natural remedy in Rutin ‘T’ from 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products, Wokingham, Berks. 


JENASOL R.G. FORMULA 50. The Royal 
Jelly Rejuvenating Food Supplement with 
35 vitamins and Nutrional health builder 
now obtainable in capsule form. Free in- 
formation from Southern Trade and Supply 
Agency, Rostelian House, Approach Road, 
Margate, Kent. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or cali for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family agg —Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street. London. x. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
By Ltd., Brenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 




















PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed; William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brook Street, Holborn, E.C.i. 
CHAncery 3588 

TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Stor Contest. Fasy-to-enter details 
from ‘The Writers,” 124 New Bond St., W.1 


WELL-EDUCATED young Nigerian onan” 


anxious learn hotel business by working in 
exchange board and pocket money. Domes- 
tic science training, hard worker, person- 
able. References exchanged. Miss Omezi, 
Extra-Murai, University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 


“WHICH?” reports on consumer goods are 
independent and impartial, based on scien- 
tific tests. “Which?” is published monthly 
by the Consumers’ Association. available on 
annual subscription, only £1 to ace 7. 
333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


EDUCATIONAL 
Boys’ and Giants’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for pdrents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, ete. Many -(non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College,’ G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
.A., B&Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LLB., B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 
1894. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 


U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY CE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS, for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and I), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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GITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS 
Applications are invited for additional 
places in the following full-time course, 
commencing September, 1960. 

B.A. (General) London, three-year course 
in English Literature, French. German, 
Spanish, Classics, History of Art, History 
and Geography. Any three of these subjects 
may be chosen. Candidates must have satis- 
fied London University Faculty of Arts 

requirements. 

Prospectus and forms of application may 
be obtained from the Registrar, College of 
Technology, Portsmouth. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


Session, 1960-61. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


THE EVENING’ SCHOOL provides courses 
of study for men and women employed in 
Commerce and Public Administration. 
Students may prepare for any of the 
following: 

1. Professional Examinations in Bank- 
ing, Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, 
Fellowship in Management Accounting 
of 1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial 
Work, Exporting, and Sales Manage- 
ment. 

. Final B.Sc.(con.}, and B.Sc. (Soci- 
ology). 

. G.C.E. Advanced Level to satisfy Uni- 
versity entrance requirements. 

- Diploma in Public Administration, 
London. 

- University 
Economics. 

al Government Administrative 
Examinations in Municipal and 
Government Administration. 

7. Association of Incorporated Statisti- 
cians Examinations. 

Session 1960-61 commences on Monday, 

26th September. 

New students will be enrolled between 3 
p.m. and 6 p.m. on the 20th September. 

(Former students, 19th September, 5-8 
p.m.) 

Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Director of Education. 


RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies’s, 158 
Holland ros Avenwe, wa. PARK —_ 


"SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD— 
ABBOTT'S SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Trustees give notice that scholar- 
ships will be offered by the following col- 
leges during 1960-61: 

Men: St. Catherine's Society, | St. 
Edmund's Hall, Hertford Col- 
lege. Keble College. Lincoln 
Coliege, Pembroke College. St. 
Peter’s Hall, Wadham College, 
Worcester College. 


Women: St. Anne’s College, St. Hilda's 
College. St. Hugh's College, 
Lady Margaret Hall. 

These scholarships are tenable only by 
children of clergymen of the Church of 
England who stand in need of financial 
assistance. -The scholarships have a value of 
£50 p.a. and carry the right to apply for a 
supplementary scholarship from the 
Ministry of Education. 

Full particulars may be obtained from 
the colleges concerned. 





Extension Diploma in 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Rent: 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pa 

—- 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8.W.19. CHE 











MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road, Wal- 
lington. Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


LITERARY 


Your PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. 
The LSJ can show you how. Acquire the 
professional touch—you can always make 








money by writing. Free advice and book - 


from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1.. GRO 8250. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are _ specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with Co a Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 














GOING ON 
HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy ¢ 
Spectator when you go on holiday, 
newsagents do not carry surplus copi 
To make sure of receivin 
Spectator send us your a 
address and we will post the paper 
you—at lid. per copy. he paper @ 


to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C. 1) 











WRITE FOR PROFIT and Make a Seco 
Income in Spare Time. Send for free 

page booklet, which tells fow you can s 
articles, stories, etc.. to a very wide mar 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. Studen@’ 
work).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/8S, 
Palace Gate, London. W.8. 

YOU CAN WRITE FOR ‘PROFIT—wi 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees traini 

brings you writing success. Benefits a 

from The Writer, plus two practical writi 

encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R 

‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writi 

Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1) 


= 
SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20 value f 
15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free tri 
CHARLES FRANK 7 Saitmarket, Gi 

gow. Phone BELL 21 ; 


— - — a 
ROSEMOYNE hs LINENS. Dama 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon T 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Chur 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA (ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measurt, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hob 
royd and Cooper, 3% Spring Gardens, Mam 
chester 2. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONE iN EVERY Two of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right persog. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.L 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). — 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selet- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeiey St., W.1. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEVON LUSTLEIGH 376, Nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Guest House, excellent centre. 
Nr. Village of Dartmoor, also modernised 
furnished cottage and furnished flat in 
house for holidays and leaves. 


IBERICA 


FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs, Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the” 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
litical, economic and literary themes | 
“ outstanding Spanish writers in © 
Spain and in exile. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Specimen copies may be obtained 7 

from, and subscriptions opened © 

through, the Spectator, 99 "ahaa St., 
LONDON, WC. 
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